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Quauiny TELLS 


THE STORY IN THESE 


Gukery -Proved Flours 


SPRING WHEAT 


Rosin Hoop 
CINDERELLA 
SEAL OF MINNESOTA 


Imco SpeciAu (High Protein) 


KANSAS WHEAT 


MinuTE MAN 
Rep DRAGON 


MERLIN 


TEXAS WHEAT 


RoyYAL PRANCER 
GOLDEN PRANCER 


WuitE PRANCER 


SOFT WHEAT 


Betsy Ross 

Topmost 

SPARKLING JEWEL 

Beauty Krust (Cake & Pastry) 


ARTCRAFT 


INTERNATIONAL 


When you use any International flour in your 
bakery, you know you can rely on two impor- 


tant things—quality and uniformity. 


A large staff and the finest equipped labora- 
tories exercise quality control over all Inter- 
national Milling Company flours. This control 
commences even before the grain is harvested 


and continues until the moment it reaches you. 


MILLING COMPANY 
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Smoothness... sion 


production in your shop—smooth perfec- 
tion in your cakes! Surest way to get both 
is to use the finest cake flour that skill, 
experience, and ceaseless testing can produce 
—Pillsbury’s Sno Sheen. It’s back in produc- 
tion, along with such other famous Pillsbury 
cake flours as Sno Tex and Delitex. Rely on 
Pillsbury for the utmost in cake flour quality 
and performance! 


Pillsbury’s SNO SHEEN 
CAKE FLOUR 


NEW DRESS! Sno Sheen now wears a handsome, 
newly-designed sack reflecting the high quality of 
this fine flour. Pillsbury Mills, Inc. General Offices: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
in OUR TWENTY-SIX YEARS 











‘Tisete’s danger ahead for every processor of 


grain and feeds . . . the danger that an aging 
plant may hold production costs so high that 
the processor cannot compete on equal terms 
with other members of his industry. There is 
no. slower or more torturous death for any 
business enterprise than this. 


If you are planning to build a new plant or 
modernize your present facilities, you will want 
the best possible planning. Jones-Hettelsater 
engineers can help you with sound and stimu- 
lating ideas on economy of operation and 
flexibility of layout. 


For twenty-six years, Jones-Hettelsater engineers 
—experts in the field—have been planning 
and building for the grain, flour, feed and 
cereal industries. 


J ONES 2D termi { cnveaion Compan) ; 


Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore. Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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_ ScIENTIFIC MILLING 
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FROM 
SELECTED 
WHEATS 






LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 










PREFERRED 
STOCK 


EXPERTLY MILLED 


to 
EXACTING STANDARDS 
for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 













BAKING TESTED 


EXPERTLY MILLED 


FROM EVERY ANGLE 


UALITY standards of PREFERRED Some Exclusive Sales Territories 
STOCK are protected by carefully — aes | rot Eagecspntotren 


planned, scientific milling control. Every step 





in production is guarded by the experienced 
milling knowledge of a staff of experts. 
That’s why PREFERRED STOCK is a 
superior bakery Flour with a fine record 


for uniformity. 


ee 


» | Great Beno mILLING COMPANY 


eo (Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
rade SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— € MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 
URI 20 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 
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Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS . 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


, foe -<<qam8 DEALERS IN 
Jee dl” Boe, ~XALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


. NEW SPOKANE MILL.., MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE * WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 
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HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CIty 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 

















TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwrts. 














PORTLAND 8 OREGON 
prt SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 





Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours a 














WESTERN MILLING Co. RED WING FLOUR nN 











MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon ‘ 
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Baker... business man... civic leader . . . manufacturing 
expert ... engineer ... mechanic ... salesman. Your day is 
filled with decisions calling for information from many fields. 

By making a simple decision you can take at least one 
worry off your mind. Choose a miller who can furnish Bakers’ 
Flours that will simplify your production problems. 

Lay the responsibility on our shoulders. We are fitted to 
carry the load because of our experience, our capacity and our 
facilities. More important yet we have the men who know... 
who understand how best to select, blend, process and mill 
wheat . . . to give you the right characteristics in uniform 
. Bakers’ Flours, to produce finer bread. 











COMMANDER- 


LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices e MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. X 


SALINA, KANSAS 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 



























As we begin a bright New Year... 
we pledge again that POLAR BEAR 
flour quality will remain on the high- 
est level ...and constant as the 
North Star. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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« Our Best Wishes 
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1 $2,100,000 E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. ns 
Domestic and Export : DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. | 
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Yes, some fifteen million men and women 
who served in the armed forces of the 
United States remember the excellent 
bread in training camps. These men and 
women are back in civilian life now and 
every baker needs to win their good will 
and loyalty with top-notch bread quality. 
To get the kind of loaf that builds 
that loyalty, it pays doubly well to rely 
on ISMERTA for brighter, finer bread 
quality and more lasting freshness. 








Many years of milling only to the 
d highest standards of quality has put 
\ ISMERTA far above the com- 
mon run of flours in the 
= confidence of hundreds of 
: leading bakers. 
, 
Y 
: 
% 
a THE IsMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 





1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27% 
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YOUR PRODUCT WILL 


Go Places’ 
in A BEMIS BAG 


That’s literally true in two ways—as far 
as handling is concerned and as far as 
sales promotion is concerned. 


First, Bemis makes quality bags de- 
signed to withstand maximum handling. 
Second, Bemis Bags are designed with an 
eye to appearance—they make your pack- 
ages look better and sell better. 


Bemis Service includes unbiased pack- 
aging advice because we make all types 
of bags for the milling industry. Call 
your Bemis representative. 


timore « Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk 
mpipece e Chicago « Denver « Detroit Oklahoma City « Omaha e Orlando « Peoria 
East Pepperell « ouston e¢ Indianapolis . St. Helens, Ore. ¢ St. Louis ¢ Salina. 
Kansas Ci ity « Los Angeles ¢ Louisville ; Salt Lake City e San Francisco e Seattle 
Memphis « Minneapolis « Mobile Wichita « Wilmington, Calif. 
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Larger Exports Good Business — FAO 





REPORT EMPHASIZES DISPOSAL 
OF EXPECTED GRAIN SURPLUS 


Need Abroad Is Great Now, But May Not Exist Beyond 
1948, International Agency Points Out—High 
Parity Figure Is Production Incentive 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—There is an 
inescapable sign rivalling in promi- 
nence anything that the bright lights 
of Broadway can offer, pointing out 
the avid market for domestic grain 
surpluses to be found in the recent 
report of the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations. 
The report says in part that the food 
position for the world as a whole 
during the period from July, 1946, 
through June, 1947, shows very little 
improvement over last year. 

“Supplies of most foods coming 
on the world market as exports in 
1946-47 are much less than before the 
war, and the exportable surplus of 
the all-important cereals is no great- 
er than last year,” the report says. 


Surpluses Feared 


The frank statement of world food 
conditions resulting from a compre- 
hensive survey of conditions should 
not be considered in the light of a 
renewed appeal for famine relief, 
according to leading agricultural 
economists, but primarily as the rev- 
elation of a place where we may 
dispose of our probable grain sur- 
pluses which threaten to occur at the 
end of this crop year. 

Adding to the recent admonitions 
that we must export at least 12,- 
000,000 tons of grains during this cur- 
rent crop year, it is now pointed 
out that it is urgent that we begin 
to plan now to get our transporta- 
tion facilities geared to move size- 
able portions of the 1947 winter 
wheat crop into export markets be- 
fore competing areas of the world 
harvest their crops. This means, 
according to one official, that our 
winter wheat crop will have to be 


CCC Purchases of 
Wheat Reach Total 
of 52,948,691 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—Wheat pur- 
chases totaling 1,273,333 bus from 
noon Dec. 20 to noon Dec: 27 were 
reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture, including 1,065,000 at Kansas 
City and 208,333 at Portland, Oregon. 
No purchases were made at Chicago 
and Minneapolis. 

The cumulative total during the 
period Sept. 9 to Dec. 27 was 52,948,- 
691 bus, including 25,280,661 at Kan- 
sas City, 8,610,101 at Minneapolis, 10,- 
319,101 at Chicago and 8,738,828 at 
Portland. 

The department purchased 2,370,- 
000 bus of corn between Dec. 20 and 
27, making cumulative takings since 
Nov. 1 of 10,000,000 bus. 





moved in substantial volume next 
June, July and August, probably at 
the rate of not less than 37,500,000 
bus monthly to prevent a huge, un- 
manageable surplus. 

The urgency of the movement of 
our winter wheat crop in this des- 
ignated period can be measured by 
the time-table of the harvest and 
movement of the wheat crops of 
competing nations. 


European Recovery in 1948 


A condition of retarded agricul- 
tural production of European nations 
cannot continue over long periods, 
and it is now predicted that 1947 
will be the last year of complete 
dependence on surplus wheat produc- 
ing countries for major supplies. Re- 
covery, while slow, is cumulative and 
1948 may find Europe close to nor- 
mal production. 

It is this set of factors which is 
engaging the attention of our agri- 
cultural economists who, while still 
admitting the nutritional require- 
ments of these foreign countries now 
see our problem not as one primarily 
of the relief of famine but as good 
business in moving our surpluses to 
a ready market while it lasts. 

The Republicans, it seems obvious, 
must now recognize that they are 
no longer the critical minority but 
the responsible majority and as such 
must come forth with a constructive 
program for agriculture, a not un- 
important part of which would be 
the problem of agricultural surpluses, 
which appear now to be headed for 
new high levels if the 90% of parity 
price support commitment is to be 
honored. Parity figures released by 
the USDA this week reveal that 
parity has attained a new all time 
high of 213% of the 1909-14 average, 
or 37 points or 21% above that of 
last year. The 90% of parity prite 
support level is an incentive which 
will promote an opposition to acre- 
age restrictions, it is predicted. 


Movement Behind Goal ~ 


Although there is no reason to 
think that the co-ordinating com- 
mittee headed by Capt. Granville 
Conway will not succeed in its ef- 
fort to reach the export goal, it has 
been learned that the December lift- 
ings will fall somewhat further short 
of attainment than had previously 
been expected. However, the emer- 
gency steps which Capt. Conway con- 
templates have not yet been invoked, 
as he has been engaged in pulling 
together loose strings and getting all 
available supplies already in govern- 
ment procurement hands to ports. 

Confidence is expressed in grain 
trade circles that he will give the 
export program a stimulant after 
Jan. 1, when it is expected that he 
will, through the co-operation of Col. 
J. Monroe Johnson, ODT chief, di- 
rect delivery of grain cars to the 
granger roads for movement of grain 
to terminals. 

It had been feared in some circles 





that the grain movement from the 
country to the terminals would be 
export priority freight. That is not 
the case, it has been learned. Ship- 
ping priorities will probably be used 
only on car movements for export 
from the terminals to the ports. 

Excerpts from the FAO survey on 
world food conditions provide the 
basis for an estimate of the world 
market potential demand for our food 
supplies as a business proposition. 
They follow in part: 

Private trade circles interpret this 
estimate as our problem of translat- 
ing need into effective demand which, 
according to present government pol- 
icy, will be achieved either through 
credits to individual needy nations 
or by dollar credit purchasing power. 

It indicates that world production 
of many important foods is running 
somewhat higher this year than last, 
but there is no corresponding in- 
crease in amounts of food entering 
international trade, and diet levels 
in many countries or large parts of 
countries remain dangerously low. 

In surplus producing countries, 
food output is higher than last year’s, 
but for a variety of reasons—includ- 
ing transportation difficulties, deple- 
tion of stocks, price increases, de- 
control and termination of UNRRA, 
“total food exports will be no more 

(Continued on page 13) 


Cuban Flour Subsidy 
Program Still in 
Discussion Stage 


United States exporting mills have 
been notified that the Cuban sub- 
sidy matter still is in the discussion 
stage, although the president of Cuba 
is reported to have signed the decree 
authorizing a $9 subsidy. 

A meeting between Cuban govern- 
ment officials and Cuban importers 
took place Dec. 30, with the import- 
ers insisting that the government im- 
mediately pay the thousands of dol- 
lars in subsidy money which it al- 
ready owes and that the new $9 sub- 
sidy be paid them immediately upon 
arrival of flour into Cuba. Early 
Dec. 31, it was reported that the 
subsidy program still was in the dis- 
cussion stage. 

Meanwhile, no Cuban buying has 
been done on the new subsidy. Some 
orders have been received by United 
States mills from Cuban importers 
outside of Havana. These orders 
have been acknowledged with the 
proviso that shipment will be made 
when official announcement is re- 
ceived by the mills that the subsidy 
matter has been completely clarified. 





Renewed CCC Buying Has Firming 
Effect; Takings 1,525,000 Bus 


Kansas City, Mo.—Whether or not 
the Commodity Credit Corp. wheat 
operations are in the nature of price 
supports, the current effect is in that 
direction in the Kansas City market 
following the increase of 1%4c to 2c 
in the government wheat purchase 
levels last week. The government 
agency’s January price now rests 
just a little below the trade’s bids 
on wheat “to arrive” in that month. 

On Dec. 27, CCC increased its buy- 
ing prices to $2 for January, up 2c 
over the previous level, $1.97% for 
February delivery of .warehouse re- 
ceipts, and $1.941% for March, the lat- 
ter two months representing a 1%c 
advance. The former May price of 
$1.88 remained unchanged since it 
was instituted Dec. 23. 

“To arrive’ bids for January this 
week were on a basis of 16c over the 
May future, or $2.02%, about 3c un- 
der the spot market, and only 1%c 
over the government price. Should 
farm marketings expand consider- 
ably in January, the CCC might get 
some @ypgpntial offerings of wheat. 


Purchases at High Level 


Purchases during the past week 
were at the highest level for some 
time, the total amounting to 1,525,- 
000 bus, bringing the aggregate 
amount bought in the Kansas City 
market since Sept. 9 to 25,740,661 
bus. Although the timing of the 
higher CCC prices shortly after con- 
siderable publicity had been given 
the current low state of British food 
inventories gave rise to speculation 
that the higher levels were instituted 
to fill an increase in British alloca- 
tions from the United States, the 
current slow pace of purchasing 


hardly ties in with the immediate 
British need. And it is likely too 
that the CCC could buy much more 
wheat than the agency is now tak- 
ing if its prices were raised only 
moderately higher. 


Price Support More Likely 


These facts lead many in the trade 
to the belief that the current opera- 
tions are basically of a price sustain- 
ing nature, despite the fact that 
agency officials have stated flatly that 
its price schedules are in no sense 
a firm bid and may be changed at 
any time up or down. 

Some time ago Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson stated that CCC 
had already purchased or contract- 
ed enough wheat to cover its portion 
of the original over-all export goal 
of 250,000,000 bus of wheat and flour. 
Since then the goal is reported to 
have been revised to include about 
50,000,000 bus more wheat than 
originally planned in the 400,000,000 
bu export total of all grains. 

The higher wheat totals presum- 
ably would mean smaller foreign 
shipments of other grains because of 
the ‘physical limit on export move- 
ment imposed by the boxcar short- 
ages. Probably the wheat export goal 
will remain relatively flexible, en- 
abling CCC to ship whatever addi- 
tional volume of wheat its purchas- 
ing policies may bring. 

Movement of CCC wheat from Kan- 
sas City elevators has been acceler- 
ated in recent weeks as a result of 
a more plentiful supply of boxcars, 
and there is very little delinquent 
shipment government grain now in 
store, while total CCC holdings in this 
market also have been cut sharply. 
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26,100,000-SACK FLOUR OUTPUT 
IN OCTOBER SETS NEW RECORD 


Bureau of Census Reports Production During Month Ex- 
ceeds Previous High by 500,000 Sacks; Extraction 
Rate in October Calculated at 72.3% 


Washington, D. C. — An all-time 
high record production of 26,100,000 
sacks of wheat flour during October 
was reported by the Bureau of the 
Census in its official “Facts for In- 
dustry,” published Dec. 24. This 
compares with the previous all-time 
high of 25,600,000 sacks set last Jan- 
uary and a production of 23,700,000 
sacks during September, the bureau 
statement pointed out. 

The mills included in the report 
are believed by bureau officials to ac- 
count for 98% of the total wheat 
flour production in the United States. 

“The flour milling industry, by Oc- 
tober, had not reconverted complete- 
ly to its normal flour extraction rate 
but is getting close to it,’ the an- 
nouncement said. “During the 
months of March through August, 
when the mills were required by WFO 
144 to produce the emergency grade 
of flour, the extraction rate averaged 
77.6%. Following the lifting of the 
requirement on Sept. 1, the rate 
dropped to 72.8% and dropped fur- 
ther to 72.3% in October. The rate 
in 1945 was 71.4%. Flour extraction 
rates are calculated on a dockage- 
free wheat basis.” 

The continued drop in the extrac- 
tion rate was reflected in a greater 
proportionate increase in millfeed 
output than in flour production be- 
tween September and October, the 
bureau's report states. Offal produc- 
tion increased from 451,000 tons to 
511,000 tons, a gain of 13%. The in- 
crease in flour output, from 23,700,- 
000 to 26,100,000 sacks, amounted to 
10%. 

Reporting mills ground 60,100,000 
bus of wheat in October, compared 
with 54,200,000 bus in September, an 
increase of 11%. In the first 10 
months of 1946, reported grindings 
totaled 4,937,000,000 bus, compared 
with 5,244,000,000 bus for the corre- 





OCTOBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for October, 
1946, as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census, by states: 











Daily 

wheat 

Wheat Wheat flour 

No. ground flour cap., 
States mills bus sacks sacks 

000’s omitted 

Kansas .... 69 9,348 4,026 162,050 
Minnesota . 45 7,946 3,476 129,580 
New York . 33 6,905 3,042 118,300 
Missouri ne 48 5,263 2,273 94,300 
(eee 30 q 1,695 76,600 
Illinois .... 33 958 1,275 70,800 
Washington. 16 23 1,161 48,480 
Oklahoma . 28 758 1,192 44,020 
2 ers 67 879 804 48,530 
Oregon .... 15 508 672 28,450 
Nebraska .. 32 56 714 28,650 
California . 9 986 449 16,810 
oe 8 98 411 18,210 
Colorado .. 17 93 438 16,350 
Tennessee .. 66 5 121 30,340 
N. Dakota . 10 & 440 16,710 
Michigan .. 42 g 403 20,570 
Indiana ... 45 1,085 455 27,320 
Kentucky . 73 913 381 23,210 
Montana .. 15 833 362 17,100 
SIOGEe pisces 83 638 285 12,490 
Virginia ... 103 846 355 25,570 
Wisconsin . 6 431 194 7,960 
Penn'lvania 130 576 240 23,450 
Oo Pees 15 479 213 8,980 
No. Carolina 62 424 180 17,980 
Maryland .. 26 325 140 9,600 
Georgia .. 11 172 71 3,360 
S. Carolina. 15 91 38 3,890 
W. Virginia 12 66 28 3,660 
Other states* 30 528 230 14,440 
Totals.. 1,132 60,069 26,064 1,167,760 
*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 3; 
Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 7; District of 


Columbia, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 1; 
New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New 
Mexico, 4; South Dakota, 5, and Wyoming, 4. 
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sponding period of 1945, a decrease of 


6%. 


With the exception of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, where a decrease of 2% took 
place, all the large milling centers 
showed .a_ substantial 
wheat flour production for the month. 


increase 


The increase amounted to 11% in 
Buffalo, 15% in Minneapolis, 14% in 
Kansas City, Mo., 23% in Seattle- 


Tacoma, 15% 


in Wichita, 7% in 


Fort Worth, and 29% in Los An- 
geles. 
Of the mills reporting, 63 were 


75 in September. 
idle both months. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








idle during October, compared with 
Of these, 54 were 


TOWER TO BE REPLACED 


Batavia, N. Y. — The replacement 


tower will cost $25,000. 


of an elevator tower at the Howard 
Street plant of the Co-operative GLF 
Holding Co. has been approved by 
in the zoning enforcement office. 


The 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. 


Month and year 


Mills re- 
porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, tons pacity, sacks erated of flour 





Wheat 


Wheat flour ca- ity op- 











Pct. of Lbs 
total wheat 
—Production——————.. Daily wheat capac- per 


sack 


1946— c 000’s omitted ‘ 
«3446069 1,132 60,069 26,064 511 1,168 82.7 138.3 
September ...... 1,127 54,210 23,672 451 1,167 84.5 137.4 
BUBOM crcvcccecs 1,124 51,442 23,859 356 1,166 75.8 129.4 
TIF cecrcceveves 1,123 47,500 22,067 321 1,166 72.8 129.1 
SUD oseccccvevee 1,115 37,556 17,529 253 1,166 60.2 128.6 
| | MT RURE OE 1,107 36,220 16,890 246 1,165 55.8 128.7 
BOT cvcceccvece 1,098 42,745 19,878 292 1,162 65.8 129.0 
BUMPER cccsccccse 1,093 44,975 20,933 311 1,160 69.4 128.9 
February ....... 1,078 59,361 23,511 516 1,155 91.3 139.6 
—, Cas votes 1,057 59,591 25,605 519 1,154 85.3 139.6 
December ....... 1,052 52,974 22,732 463 1,158 78.5 139.8 
November ....... 1,046 52,403 22,488 457 1,156 717.8 139.8 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 760 IDENTICAL MILLS 
Pct. 
of ca- Lbsof Lbsof 
-—-Production—, Daily wheat pacity wheat offal 
Wheat Wheat heat flour, ca- oper- per sack per sack 
ground, bus flour, sacks offal,tons pacity, sacks ated of flour of flour 
October— 000’s omitted : 

a. 55,149 23,709 479 1,050 83.6 139.6 40.4 

Pee 57,194 24,825 486 1,061 86.7 138.2 39.2 
Jan.-Oct.— 

Serre 503,827 215,858 4,417 1,045 80.1 140.0 40.9 

ree 469,097 211,013 3,587 1,057 77.9 133.4 34.0 
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RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
CONTINUES DECLINE 


—<>—. 
October Production Totaled 153,000 
Sacks, Bureau of the Census 
Monthly Report Shows 


Washington, D. C.—Rye flour pro- 
duction in the United States con- 
tinued to decline during October, the 
Bureau of the Census stated in its 
current issue of “Facts for Industry,” 
released Dec. 24. Output for the 
month totaled 153,000 sacks, as com- 
pared with 163,000 sacks during Sep- 
tember. 

The rye grind during October wo: 
reported at 348,000 bus, compare: 
with 371,000 bus during September. 

There was an increase of three ir 
the number of mills reporting ry 
flour production during October, 25 
reporting as compared with 22 dur 
ing September. 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows the produ. - 
tion of rye flour in the United States is 
reported by the Bureau of the Census of t! « 
United States Department of Commerce 


ore 77) 


uo Ss 


Oftal 
Grain Flour pro- 
Month No. ground, output, duce i, 
1946— mills bus sacks tons 
7-000’s omitted—, 
Oetener 20.665 25 348 153 2,028 
September .... 22 371 163 2,078 
MORE cccs cece 23 751 312 5,0 
| eee 20 109 46 6 
Pere 30 233 97 1,638 
) Aare errr 22 835 352 5,590 
Pere ee 18 588 265 3,100 
eee 20 537 244 2,6 
February ..... 21 580 260 2,950 
JQnRUATY ...... 21 618 276 3,5 
1945— 
December ..... 22 620 285 3,0 
November .... 24 577 263 2,4 
Oetemer .csese 581 261 2 
September .... 24 598 264 2,978 
pierre 24 742 336 3,412 
GO * 5:66 s:800-008 23 $59 297 3,091 
ee ee 35 654 298 3 





Export Inquiry Continues, Though 
Lighter; Cuban Buying Still Lags 


Over-all export sales volume re- 
mains at a moderate level, despite a 


short time. 


substantial volume of inquiry from 


Latin America. Although fairly good 
bookings were made to several south- 
ern hemisphere countries and a scat- 
tered trade was done with some 
European nations which have not 
completely filled their first quarter 
quotas, business was less general than 


in recent weeks. 


Brazil continues to seek flour ac- 
tively, but many millers are reluctant 
to sell more than 60 days ahead and 
have already booked the amount of 
export flour they expect to mill in 
the next two months. 
cut volume much below potential 
levels and keep sales to a moderate 
Venezuela, Ecuador and the 
Philippines also bought some flour in 
the past several days. 
about unchanged at $6@6.10, export 
cottons, Gulf, for straights and $5.60 


basis. 


@5.70 for clears. 


Cuban business, expected momen- 
tarily, did not develop last week, as 
the subsidy arrangement had not 
been finally decided. The decree has 
been signed by the president of Cuba, 
agreeing to subsidize U. S. flour down 
to a price of $6.90 sack to Cuban 
reaching 
American export mills indicate that 
the actual mechanics of paying the 
subsidy to Cuban importers have not 
Meanwhile, the 
island importers are slow to purchase 
large amounts of flour for which they 
must pay cash and then await pay- 
ment of the subsidy by the Cuban 
Full scale buying, how- 


importers, but 


been worked out. 


government. 


reports 


This tends to 


Prices held 


European Buyers Present 


big rush of business following 


ever, is likely to appear within a very 


Some of the European flour buy- 
ers who shunned the market or 
bought only sparingly during the first 


the 


announcement of first quarter Euro- 
pean quotas came into the markets 


for moderate amounts in the past sev- 


eral days. 
Belgian buyers took some high 


or around $5.55, sacked Gulf, 


Gulf, sacked. 
bought flour early in December 
again last week, it is likely that 


will be any rush to finish buying. 


er than the Belgian basis. 


its allotment of 480,000 sacks, 
has not been active recently. 
Netherlands 


ash 


flours in the .60% to .75% ash range, 
some of which was reported to have 
been sold at $6.34, c.f., Belgian ports, 


and 


later were said to have bought .50% 
ash straights at around $5.70@5.75, 
Although Belgium 


and 
the 


country’s 640,000-sack quota may not 
be entirely filled as yet or that there 


Switzerland continued to seek flour 
late last week, mills being asked to 
offer on lots of around 15,000 sacks, 
Prices were reported somewhat high- 
The Swiss 
buying, like the Belgian, has been 
scattered and unforced. Finland also 
has not bought very liberally against 


and 


importers purchased 
some flour for March shipment last 
week, paying on the same basis as 
early December commitments of $7.09 
per 50 kilos, c.f. Dutch ports, net. 
Last week’s sales on this basis, how- 
ever, were slightly more attractive 


to millers than before because of 
wheat price changes in the interval. 

Some scattered European business 
remains to be done and quotas prol)- 
ably will be filled out from time to 
time when price conditions seem right 
to the buyer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARTER-VENABLE PLANT 
HIT BY FIRE, DEC. 19 


Richmond, Va.—Fire hit the plant 
of the Carter-Venable Co., seed and 
feed concern here, Dec. 19, causing 
damage estimated at between $50,- 
000 and $75,000. The cause of th 
fire, which started in a room use‘! 
for storing old records, has not bee! 
determined. 

Firemen succeeded in confining th: 
blaze to the storeroom area, but wa 
ter, fire and smoke damaged va! 
uable stocks of feed and seed. Th: 
damage was fully covered by insur 
ance, according to E. M. Eppes, Jr 
a company partner. Other partner: 
are Rufus H. Sarvay and A. Rei 
Venable. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DIRECTORS TO BE ELECTED 


Duluth, Minn.—The Board of Trade 
Clearing Association will hold its an- 
nual election Jan. 7 to elect two di- 
rectors to serve for terms of three 
years each. Directors whose terms 
expire are W. R. McCarthy and H. 
B. Stoker. Other directors are 
George Barnum, Jr., B. T. Dinham, 
F. B. Mitchell, H. W. Wilson and F. 
C. Tenney. 
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50-AIR MILE LIMIT PLACED 
ON GRAIN, SOYBEANS, EGGS 


Other Commodities Get 20-Mile Limit—Flexibility Per- 
mits Processors to Change Supply Sources to Come 
Within Area of Production Exemptions 


Washington, D. C—A new Wage 
and Hour Administration definition of 
“area of production” which spells out 
the area in terms of specific air miles, 
has resulted in a definite separation 
of industrial and agricultural labor 
markets. 

L. Metcalfe Walling, wage and 
hour administrator, termed the new 
definition, which was necessitated by 
the Supreme Court’s request for a 
new definition in the 1944 Holly Hill 
decision, as “administratively very 
difficult,” and said it is “basically un- 
fair and unsound.” He stated that 
only satisfactory solution to the pro- 
duction area problem will be found 
in a legislative revision of the per- 
tinent sections of the Wage and Hour 
Act itself. 

Any revision of this type, or legis- 
lation such as the proposed Gwynne 
Bill to limit portal-to-portal suits, 
would offer relief from the portions 
of the new definition which prohibit 
exemption for establishments near 
industrial areas. This and other pro- 
visions of the new ruling will result 
in “economic discrimination leading 
only to competitive inequalities,” Mr. 
Walling said. He added that he hoped 
Congress would take quick action in 
the matter. 


Effective Dec. 24 


The definition, which became effec- 
tive Dec. 24 was arrived at after a 
series of industry-government con- 
ferences. It is understood, however, 
that the various industry groups that 
attended Wage and Hour Adminis- 
tration hearings failed to offer any 
concrete or constructive proposals 
which could be incorporated in the 
new definition called for by the Su- 
preme Court in the Holly Hill case. 

Of the greatest interest to the grain 
trade, the new definition provides 
that a country elevator, for example, 
shall be considered within the “area 
of production” if it is engaged in the 
first processing of any agricultural 
or horticultural commodity in an 
establishment which is located in the 
open country or in a rural com- 
munity. This first processing must 
be performed on items 95% of which 
come from normal rural sources of 
supply located not more than 50 air 
line miles from the establishment. 
This 50-mile limit applies .only to 
grain, soybeans, eggs or tobacco. 


20-Mile Limit on Others 


A 20-mile supply limit has been 
placed on all other agricultural and 
horticultural commodities. A fur- 
ther breakdown of the terms of the 
new definition “open country or rural 
community” does not include any 
city, town or urban place of 2,500 
or greater population. Also, any 
area within one air line mile of any 
city, town, or urban place of a popu- 
lation of 2,500 to 50,000; or within 
three air line miles of cities, towns 
or urban places of 50,000 to 500,000; 


or within five air line miles of any 
city with a population of 500,000 or 
greater, shall not be considered open 
country. 

The various commodities shall be 
considered to come from “normal 
rural sources of supply” under the 
new definition if they are received 
from farms, open-country farm as- 
semblers or other’ establishments 
through which the community cus- 
tomarily moves or from farm assem- 
blers outside the open country but 
which handle commodities produced 
on farms within the area. 

For the purpose of determining 
whether 95% of the commodities are 
received from normal rural sources 
of supply, the last preceding calen- 
dar month in which operations were 
carried on for two work weeks or 
more should be used, the new ruling 
states. Any establishment which has 
not been operating for this specified 
period, the time during which it has 
been in operation is to be used. 


Definition of Individuals 


An individual will be regarded as 
employed in the “area of production,” 
if he is engaged in handling, pack- 
ing, storing, ginning, compressing, 
pasteurizing, drying, preparing in 
their raw or natural state, or can- 
ning of agricultural or horticultural 
commodities for market, or in making 
cheese or butter or other dairy prod- 
ucts. This definition remains the 
same as in the 1941 definition. 

In regard to supplier distances, the 
individual must be employed in an 
establishment where the supplier is 
not more than the following air line 
distances from the processor: cotton 
ginning 10 miles; operations on fresh 
fruit and vegetables 15 miles; stor- 
ing of cotton and any operations on 
commodities not otherwise specified 
20 miles; and compressing and com- 
press-warehousing of cotton and op- 
erations on tobacco, grain, soybeans, 
poultry or eggs 50 miles. 

These variances in mileage with the 
flat 50- and 20-mile limitations for 
country elevators are necessary be- 
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Production Order Clarified 





cause of the greater breakdown in 
the functions of the individual. 

As to the workability of the new 
definition, the 5% leeway allowed in 
the requirement that 95% of the ag- 
ricultural commodities be received 
from rural sources, will give needed 
flexibility to the ruling. In addition 
a government spokesman pointed out 
that anyone who finds himself just 
outside the area of production could 
change the source of supply to bring 
his operations in line with the defi- 
nition. 

For example, an accumulator of 
eggs or a grain elevator operator 
might be a short distance outside the 
area according to the new definition. 
In order to bring himself under the 
definition and the resultant exemp- 
tion from the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministration rulings, he could find a 
new source of supply that would be 
within the 50-mile radius. 

A wage and hour spokesman re- 
vealed that the government does not 
intend bringing any suits for retroac- 
tive pay benefits under the terms of 
the new definition. He admitted that 
individuals will have the right to 
bring such suits, but would not even 
hazard a guess as to what the courts’ 
rulings might be in cases of this sort. 


Portal-to-Portal Angle 


Although this same spokesman said 
he did not believe a large number 
of country elevators would be ad- 
versely affected by the new definition, 
he stated that if an elevator should 
now be outside the area of the pro- 
duction exemption it would be sub- 
ject to the now prevalent portal-to- 
portal pay suits. This liability would 
of course be subject to any congres- 
sional action which might be taken 
to limit these suits or the possibility 
that the Supreme Court may rule 
against them. 

The new definition was described 
as “a more specific spelling-out” of 
the area of production idea. Where 
the old definition stated that the sup- 
plier had to be in “the general vicin- 
ity” of the processor, the new ruling 
establishes the specific air line mile- 
age system. The old test of the num- 
ber of employees in an establishment 
has now been eliminated. 

The reasoning behind the commod- 
ity grouping was based on the large 
number of commodities involved, and 
is in short an administrative short-cut. 
If a specific mileage breakdown had 
been attempted for each of the items, 
a completely unmanageable and un- 
workable regulation would have re- 
sulted. 





Area of Production Definition 





TITLE 29—LABOR 
Chapter V—Wage and Hour Division, 
Department ef Labor 


PART 536—AREA OF PRODUCTION 
Definition of “Area of Production” 


This regulation defines the ‘area of pro- 


duction” for purposes of and pursuant to 
sections 7 (c) and 13 (a) (10) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and in accordance 
with the order of .the U. S. Supreme Court 
in the case of Addison et al. vs. Holly 
Hill Fruit Products, Inc. (322 U. 8S, 607). 
The Court in the Holly Hill case called for 
“delimitation of territory in relation to the 
complicated economic factors that operate 


between agricultural labor conditions and 
the labor market of enterprises concerned 
with agricultural commodities and more or 
less near their production.” In reference 
to the legislative history of the act, the 
Court stated that Congress also had in 


mind differences between ‘“‘rural communities 
and urban centers.” 

In order properly to assess all the fac- 
tors relevant to the determination of an 
appropriate definition, studies were under- 
taken by the Economic Branch of the 
Wage and Hour Division as a basis for 
promulgating a definition in accordance 


with the decision of the Court. Numerous 
conferences were held throughout the coun- 
try with representatives of labor and of the 
industries involved. Voluminous economic 
data from every available source were as- 
sembled and analyzed by the Division. 

Six hearings with respect to proposed 
definitions of the “area of production” 
were held during 1944 and 1945 covering 
the industries concerned with: (1) Fresh 
Fruits and Vegetables; (2) Cotton; (3) 


Tobacco; (4) Grain, Seeds, Dry Edible 

Beans and Dry Edible Peas; (5) Dairy 

Products, Poultry and Eggs; and (6) Mis- 
(Continued on page 37) 


Western Flour 
Loadings to 
New York Banned 


New York, N. Y.—An amendment 
to Service Order 16C has been issued 
by the American Association of Rail- 
roads, prohibiting the movement of 
export flour from points west of the 
Mississippi to eastern ports north of 
Hampton Roads. In order to save 
long rail haul, all such carload lots 
for export must move out of Gulf 
ports. 

The port of New York has prac- 
tically reached normal and the ac- 
cumulation of freight cars has been 
dissipated. The effects of the mari- 
time and other harbor strikes have 
worn off and export permits can now 
be handled promptly. 

The holiday season has increased 
the volume of domestic arrivals, but 
it is not yet necessary to act to check 
the flow to bring them back to nor- 
mal figures. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


English Operatives 
Postpone Strike, 
Agree to Negotiate 


London, Eng. — Milling operatives 
in London held a meeting here last 
Sunday, Dec. 29 and threatened an 
unofficial strike if their demand for 
£1 per week increase in basic pay 
was not met by employers by Jan. 
1. Mill operatives throughout the 
country had promised to follow the 
lead of the London organization. 

A strike was averted by the gen- 
eral secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers Union when he 
warned operatives that by striking 
they would prejudice their previous 
demand for a 40-hour week and paid 
holidays besides making themselves 
very unpopular with the public. 

A committee of operative millers 
will meet Jan. 16 with employers to 
discuss proposals now being formu- 
lated. 


—-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS FEED PLANT 
HIT BY $150,000 FIRE 


Galesburg, Ill.— Nearly $150,000 
damage was caused by a fire in the 
Schafer feed brokerage plant here 
Dec. 25. Firemen fought the flames 
two hours and succeeded in keeping 
the fire from spreading to the new 
Brown Specialty Co. plant. 

The plant will be rebuilt, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Frank 
W. Schafer, but definite plans must 
await information concerning avail- 
able material and machinery. 

Much of the property of this firm, 
which recently opened an office in 
the Board of Trade Building, Peoria, 
and which is engaged in the process- 
ing of oats into cereal and poultry 
feed, is of recent construction and a 
considerable quantity of the ma- 
chinery lost in the fire had been of 
recent installation with some new 
machinery also being on hand, which 
had not been installed. 
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“Portal” Suits Hit Baking Industry 


NATIONAL BISCUIT SUIT ASKS 
$50,000,000 IN BACK WAGES 


No Suits Reported in Milling Industry, Federation Re- 
ports, But Claims Have Been Filed—Philadelphia 
Suits Ask $9,000,000 


The rising tide of portal-to-portal pay suits which is currently 
engulfing American industry is sweeping into the baking and milling 
industries, as was predicted in The Northwestern Miller of Dec. 17. 
The suits are being filed under a recent United States Supreme 
Court decision which held the Mt. Clemens (Mich.) Pottery Co. 
liable for portal-to-portal pay retroactively to Oct. 24, 1938, when the 
fair labor standards act was passed. The court ruled the firm had 
ordered men to work ahead of the hour specified in their contract. 


No portal-to-portal pay suits have 
been reported in the milling industry, 
according to the Millers National Fed- 
eration, but claims have been filed 
in at least two cases and preliminary 
indication of claims in several other 
cases. 

At Minneapolis, a CIO union was 
scheduled to file a portal-to-portal 
pay suit Dec. 31 against the me- 
chanical division of General Mills, Inc. 

An official of the Federation of 
Grain Processors (AFL) indicated to 
The Northwestern Miller that none 
of the union’s locals has contemplated 
action for back pay under the portal- 
to-portal interpretation. Spokesmen 
for the American Federation of La- 
bor said they felt the Supreme 
Court’s decision had been “misinter- 
preted” and that the back pay claims 
are acts of bad faith. 

The Grain Processors Federation, 

being an affiliate of the AFL, ap- 
parently is taking the same attitude. 
A member of the union’s executive 
board indicated that the union’s re- 
lations with milling industry manage- 
ment were ‘very cordial” and that 
the union was reluctant to make an 
issue of what might be a trivial mat- 
ter. 
‘It was explained that many flour 
mill workers come to work dressed 
in their work clothes, and also that 
getting to one’s station in the mill 
was only a matter of a minute or 
two after entering company property. 
Many milling companies also main- 
tain lockers and shower rooms for 
the convenience of the employees. 


National Biscuit Co. 
Sued for $50,000,000 


At New York, employees of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. have brought a 
portal-to-portal suit against the firm 
in federal court for an estimated $50,- 
000,000. The suit covers many of the 
cities in the United States in which 
the company operates. 

A separate suit had previously been 
filed in Los Angeles in which $500,000 
is asked in back wages for time spent 
by 2,000 employees in dressing and 
preparing for work. 

The complaints contend that the 
company has violated the fair labor 
standards act by not paying all of 
the overtime wages due in the past 
seven years for time spent daily in 
preparing for work at the plants and 
in cleaning up after work. 

The complaint filed in New York 
contends that the overtime pay due 
employees is in excess of $25,000,000 
and the court is asked to award an 





equal additional amount of damages. 
The company has not yet made its 
answer to the suit. 


Philadelphia Suits 
Ask $9,000,000 


Portal-to-portal pay suits totaling 
more than $9,000,000 have been filed 
in United States district court in 
Philadelphia against five bakeries in 
Philadelphia and one in Norristown, 
Pa., in the first such action in this 
area involving the baking industry. 

Bringing suit is Local 6, Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers Interna- 
tional Union of America (AFL) which 
represents 1,373 employees in the 
half dozen plants, including two of 
the largest in this area. 

If the total amount of damages 
asked is allowed, each bakery em- 
ployee would receive $6,554.98, or 
more than twice the average annual 
wage for bakers under existing con- 
tracts. 

Half of the $9,000,000 claim is for 
“overtime” claimed by the workers, 
who include mixers, scalers, bakers’ 
helpers, oven men, wrappers, packers, 
plate men, receiving clerks, porters 
and maintenance and distribution em- 
ployees. 

The other half is for “liquidated 
damages” in an amount equal to the 
actual overtime due each of the work- 
ers. 

The bakeries sued are: Freihofer 
Baking Co., $3,000,000 for 649 work- 
ers; General Baking Co., $2,000,000 on 
behalf of 284 employees; American 
Stores Co., for $1,000,000 for 258 
workers; Mees’ Bakery, Inc., $1,000,- 
000 for 104 employees; Linton’s 
Lunch, Inc., $1,000,000 for 42 em- 
ployees, and Spaulding Bakery, Inc., 
of Norristown, $1,000,000 for 36 em- 
ployees. 


$27,777.77 Per Employee 


In the case of the Spaulding firm, 
the 36 employees, who are asking 
$1,000,000, would each receive $27,- 
UOGATs 

All six suits were filed in the name 
of Raymond Bolling, president of Lo- 
cal 6 of the bakery union. 

The complaints do not specifically 
mention portal pay, but M. Herbert 
Syme, AFL attorney, placed them in 
that general category. He explained 
that the “overtime” claims arise out 
of the fact that the bakery workers 
were “ordered” by their supervisors 
to be at the respective plants every 
morning since Oct. 24, 1938, a 
“couple of minutes ahead of regular 





starting time” so that they could 
change from street clothes into their 
work uniforms. 

They were not paid for that “extra 
time” they spent on the company’s 
property preparatory to starting 
work, Mr. Syme says, and “they are 
entitled to it under the Supreme 
Court ruling.” 

Mr. Syme reported that the claim 
in each case is merely an estimate 
at the present time. He said the 
union cannot set forth specifically 
how much overtime is due each em- 
ployee for the reason that all the 
payroll records are in the hands of 
the employers. 

Accompanying each petition for 
damages was a motion by Mr. Syme 
that the employer in each instance be 
required to submit the time cards and 
other work records to him or the 
union so that specific amounts can 
be claimed later on behalf of each 
of the 1,373 workers. 

Under the wage-hour law an em- 
ployer who has violated its provision 
is required to pay a fee to the at- 
torney for his workers who have had 
to file suit for wages withheld. In 
each case, Mr. Bolling asks the court 
to award Mr. Syme a “reasonable at- 
torney’s fee’ for his services. No 
specific amount is asked in any of 
the cases, and it is obvious that the 
amount of compensation for Mr. Syme 
is left to the discretion of the court. 

Under federal law, each of the de- 
fendant companies has 20 days in 
which to file answer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLER’S DAUGHTER MARRIED 


Miss Patricia Kelley, daughter of 
George E. Kelley, sales manager for 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., was married Dec. 28 to 
Horace Greg Giddings, also of Wi- 
nona. Miss Nancy Smith, daughter 
of Oliver M. Smith of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Minneapolis, sang at the re- 
ception after the ceremony. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SECOND ELEVATOR FIRE 
DOES $2,500,000 DAMAGE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A second ele- 
vator fire within nine days destroyed 
a unit of the Brooks Elevator Co. in 
the milling district here, with losses 
estimated at more than $2,500,000. 

Cause of the fire tentatively has 
been attributed to friction caused by 
a slipping belt on the leg of an ele- 
vator which became choked. The 
sheet metal roof of the elevator was 
blown off by a dust explosion and 
shortly afterward the entire wooden 
structure was in flames. There were 
no injuries or loss of life. 

The grain house, with a capacity 
of 1,000,000 bus, was full and*its con- 
tents included approximately 135,000 
bus of rye and 600,000 bus of barley, 
with the remainder in corn. 

The first of the two disastrous 
grain elevator fires occurred Dec. 19 
when the Union terminal elevator of 
the Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 
was destroyed, with an estimated loss 
of $2,500,000. 
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25 Wooden Elevators in Minneapolis 

Minneapolis, Minn.—There are ap- 
proximately 25 grain elevators in this 
market that are of wood construc- 
tion, an unofficial canvass by mem- 
bers of the grain trade here disclosed. 


Both the Froedtert and Brooks ele- 
vators were of wooden construction 
and both were destroyed by fire with- 
in a nine-day period. Wooden eleva- 
tors, quite naturally, was the sub- 
ject of many conversations in th 
grain trade here following the fires. 
Because of the length of time the 
Minneapolis market has been estal)- 
lished, many of the elevators still in 
service were built when wood was 
the universal type of construction. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DESIGN DIRECTOR SEES 
USES FOR DRESS PRINTS 


Kansas City, Mo.—A. Charles Bar 
ton, design director for the Perc) 
Kent Bag Co., recently completed 
a tour of the Middle West to view 
firsthand the many uses to which thc 
fabrics for which he created the de- 
signs are being put by versatile home- 
makers. 

His tour included stops in Chicago 
Kansas City, and principal cities i: 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. Mr 
Barton found Ken-Print bags carry- 
ing his creative designs used al! 
around the house for anything fron 
dresses to draperies. 

Mr. Barton maintains his design 
studio in New York and, in addition 
to serving as design director for Ken 
Print materials, teaches fabric de 
signing at the Moore Institute of Art 
Science and Industry, Philadelphia 
On his tour, Mr. Barton said, he has 
seen and noted numerous ideas which 
he hopes not only to use in futur 
fabric designs but in his classes at thi 
institute as well. 

Born in Hungary, Mr. Barton cam: 
to the United States in 1921 after 
completing his studies in Budapest 
where he received BA degrees from 
both the Royal Hungarian Univer- 
sity of Technical Science and the 
Royal Hungarian Academy of Com- 
mercial Art in Budapest. Mr. Barton 
also studied at the Art Students’ 
League in New York. He is also a 
water color artist of note, as well as 
having an international reputation as 
a fabric designer. Before the war, 
Mr. Barton made yearly trips to 
Europe to keep abreast of design de- 
velopments and to sell to manufac- 
turers and converters there. 








A. Charles Barton 
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Larger Exports 





(Continued from page 9) 


and possibly less in volume than last 
year.” 
Sharp Contrasts Noted 


The report, through tabular com- 
pilations, brings out the sharp con- 
trasts that persist between favored 
and disadvantaged countries. Calory 
consumption levels now as compared 
with prewar are less than 80% in 
many. countries, and from 80 to 95% 
in many more. At the same time, 
a considerable group of countries are 
consuming more than 95% of their 
caloric average before the war. 

The contrasts are heightened, the 
reports point out, by differences in 
the quality of diets as well as in 
quantity. The best fed peoples are 
taking an even higher percentage 
than before the war in the form of 
fats and animal products, especially 
meat and milk. In the United States 
and Canada, for example, the per- 
centage of calories derived from fats 
and animal products rose from a pre- 
war average of 43% to 46% in 1946- 
47, while in northern and western 
Europe the percentage dropped from 
35 to 26 and in southern and eastern 
Europe from 21 to 18. 


Summary of Situation 


The situation in the chief deficit 
regions is summarized to show that 
in continental Europe harvests gen- 
erally were good, with wheat and rye 
production at 80% of prewar instead 
of 60% in 1945-46, potato produc- 
tion at 73% instead of 62, and beet 
sugar at about two thirds of pre- 
war production instead of about one- 
half. There have been small gains 
in livestock numbers and meat pro- 
duction, although the latter figure 
still is less than 60% of prewar. 
Fat production is up-~slightly, but 
still is only about half of the pre- 
war level. There is no appreciable 
increase in imports over 1945-46, and 
termination of UNRRA and exchange 
difficulties of some countries point 
to increased import difficulties in the 
latter half of the current year. 

For the continent as a whole, food 
supplies are about 15% under pre- 
war. This average figure conceals 
wide variations, the report says, with 
deficits ranging from 7 to 8% in the 
Scandinavian countries to 30% in 
Austria and Germany, and with sup- 
plies for urban consumers generally 
well below those of people in rural 
producing areas. 


Privation in Orient 


In the Orient, The first half of 
the current consumption year (the 
last six months of the calendar year 
1946) has been a period of great pri- 
vation in many areas; advent of new 
crops at the beginning of 1947 is ex- 
pected to bring substantial improve- 
ments in supplies during the next 
six months: In many parts of India 
the average food intake has been less 
than 1,750 calories per day, more than 
350 below the prewar level. Famine 
conditions have prevailed in Kwan- 
tung and Kwangsi provinces in south 
China and in some north China areas, 
with calorie intake in some districts 
averaging below 500 per person per 
day. With normal weather, the rice 
crop now being harvested is expected 
to be well above last year’s level, and 
In some areas, close to prewar. Re- 
quests for import allocations sub- 
mitted by oriental countries to the 
International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil total 6,100,000 metric tons of 
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milled rice and nearly 9,500,000 met- 
ric tons of wheat. 

Estimates of supplies available for 
export in different parts of the world 
indicate that the oriental importing 
countries will get less than one third 
of the rice asked and not much more 
than half the wheat. On this as- 
sumption, the report says, the aver- 
age calorie level for the Orient as a 
whole will average 12 to 14% below 
prewar. The significance of this cut, 
the report adds, ‘becomes more ap- 
parent in relation to the low level of 
prewar diet from which the reduction 
is being made.” 

In other regions—the Middle East, 
Africa, North and South America and 
Oceania—food supplies either were 
relatively unimpaired by war or have 
already recovered. In French North 
Africa, the Union of South Africa and 
parts of the Middle East, increased 
consumer purchasing power has raised 
average diets above the prewar level. 
Prosperity in several Latin American 
countries also has resulted in food 
consumption as good as or better 
than before the war. 

In Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada, per capita food consumption 
is at least up to prewar levels and 
people would be eating more if ration- 
ing of major foodstuffs had not been 
retained. 

Per capita consumption in the 
United States is 15% higher than 
before the war, and higher. than that 
for last year.. The biggest increase 
has been in the more expensive foods. 
The United States, the report points 
out, is the only large country where 
there remains a choice of exporting 
more rather than less. This is par- 
ticularly true of grain, meat and fats. 


World Production Trade 


The second section of the report 
contains summaries of the situation 
and prospects for six commodities— 
grains, rice, sugar, fats, meats and 
fish. 

For grains, world production of 
wheat and rye in 1946 (excluding 
USSR and China) is estimated at 
127,400,000 metric tons, compared 
with 105,800,000 in 1945 and 124,700,- 
000 in the 1934-38 period. Supplies 
entering world trade in 1946-47 are es- 
timated at 25,000,000 to 26,000,000 
metric tons, compared with 26,000,000 
in the preceding year and 29,400,000 
in the prewar period. 
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WHITE CORN ACCOUNTS 
FOR ONLY 12% OF CROP 


Washington, D. C.—White corn ac- 
counted for less than 12% of the 
record-breaking production of all corn 
in 1946, according to estimates of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

This is equivalent to nearly 380,- 
000,000 bus of white corn, compared 
with nearly 2,868,000,000 bus of yel- 
low corn and 40,500,000 bus of other 
types. 

One of the major uses for white 
corn is for milling and preparation 
of corn grits, hominy and fine meal 
for baking the various types of corn 
bread for human consumption, par- 
ticularly in the South. 

In recent years, millers have of- 
fered premium prices for white corn 
and thus have helped to minimize 
the shift to yellow varieties. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
THOMAS FLOUR MILL SOLD 
Kennedy, N. Y.—The 100-year-old 

Thomas Flour Mill has been acquired 

by the ‘Keystone Aluminum Products 

of Jamestown. The mill was sold by 

D. Parker Brown of Randolph, 














Additional Flour 
Quotas for First 
Quarter Announced 


Washington, D. C.—A supplemental 
allocation for export flour for the 
first quarter of 1947 was announced 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture last week, as follows, in 
sacks: 

British East Africa 15,000, Rho- 
desia 40,000, Cape Verde 8,800, San 
Tome 1,450, Portuguese Guinea 1,684, 
Angola 23,000, Mozambique 40,000, 
Tangier 40,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


. BEMIS INDEX 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 14.99, as 
compared with 8.87 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 28.67, as compared with 
16.19 a year ago. 
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BAKERY OPERATOR SUSPENDED 


Rochester, N. Y.—Louis Remson, 
as operator of the Iroquois Bakery, 
513 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, has been 
suspended from handling sugar for 
the duration of rationing, it was an- 
nounced by Office of Price Admin- 
istration Hearing Commissioner, Alan 
Carruthers, Jr., of New York. Mr. 
Carruthers said Mr. Remson ad- 
mitted a charge of buying counterfeit 
sugar rationing coupons calling for 
10,500 Ibs. The suspension order 
specified that the bakery shall re- 
ceive no further allocations of sugar. 
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Hostilities Offic 


PMA Officials Deny 
Britain to Get 
More Flour 


Washington, D. C.—Milling indus- 
try officials report that with the re- 
cent heavy purchases of flour by the 
government for export and the re- 
moval of all export controls on flour 
for certain areas, the larger mills 
now appear to be solidly booked on 
flour business until the end of Feb- 
ruary. 

This observation was made with 
the information that additional flour 
had been allocated to several coun- 
tries. 

Irresponsible rumors circulating to 
the effect that Great Britain would 
be given an additional allocation of 
flour for January are without sub- 
stance, highly placed government offi- 
cials here state. The British flour 
allocation for January will be suffi- 
cient to meet the British ration with- 
out any margin to spare, it is as- 
serted. 

Officials who discount the British 
additional flour rumor say that ac- 
cording to the best information at 
hand, milling capacity is not avail- 
able and transportation facilities are 
too acutely tight to permit allocation 
of any additional flour for January to 
this claimant. 

Following the completion of its 
procurement on a competitive bid 
basis recently, the PMA has made 
some scattered purchases of flour 
from mills for delivery during Janu- 
ary and February. However, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion officials say that considerable 
quantities of flour have been offered 
for delivery beyond that period, but 
no bids for beyond February have 
been accepted. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Illy Ended; 


Price Supports off in 1948 


Washington, D. C. — Hostilities 
were ended officially at noon Dec. 31 
by issuance of a presidential procla- 
mation, which brings to a definite con- 
clusion certain wartime controls, the 
most important of which, as far as 
the grain trade and milling indus- 
try are concerned, is the two-year 
price support commitment for agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Under tthe provisions of the Stea- 
gall Amendment to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration Act, the 
government is required to support 
the price of certain agricultural com- 
modities at 90% of parity for two 
years after the first of January fol- 
lowing the cessation of hostilities. 
This official end could be declared 
either by congressional resolution or 
by presidential proclamation. 

The announcement of the end of 
hostilities at noon Dec. 31, 1946, 
means that price support obligations 
under the Steagall Amendment will 
end with the close of business of Dec. 
31, 1948, unless Congress decides to 
continue the support program or 
make it a permanent part of our ag- 
ricultural policy. 

It is important to note that the 
presidential proclamation only ends 
hostilities and does not declare an end 
to the emergency. It has been incor- 
rectly assumed in some circles that 
this proclamation ends the govern- 


ment’s power to control exports and 
imports. 

Allocation, ration, import and ex- 
port controls get their authorization 
under the Second War Powers Act 
which is in effect until March 31, 1947. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOFT WHEAT MILLERS PLAN 
MEETING AT LOUISVILLE 


The National Soft Wheat Millers 
Association will sponsor a mass meet- 
ing of soft wheat millers to be held at 
the Brown Hotel, at Louisville, Ky., 
Jan. 21. 











MILESTONE MARKED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The passing of 
the old year has always been observed 
by the Chamber of Commerce. Trad- 
ing ceases at noon on Dec. 31, and 
the members gather on the floor for 
a songfest, aided by the Pills- 
bury Band. But this year, the oc- 
casion was more significant, marking 
as it does the passing also of the old 
name “Chamber of Commerce,” and 
the adoption of the new name “Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange.” It also is 
the Chamber’s 65th anniversary. 
Governor-elect Luther Youngdahl and 
Mayor H. H. Humphrey were on 
hand for the ceremony. 
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DOMESTIC FLOUR SALES SHOW 


USUAL YEAR-END DULLNESS 





Bearish Ideas and Inventory Time Curtail Bakery Buying 
—Export Inquiry Continues—Europe, Latin Ameri- 
can Countries Active—Prices Easier 


Although actual sales of flour dur- 
ing the last week of the old year 
showed little enlargement, millers re- 
ported some expansion in inquiry, 
particularly from export channels. 
Domestic inquiry remained very light, 
with more and more expressions of 
bearishness on the part of bakers as 
some food commodities began the 
long awaited slide from peak levels. 
The exceptionally favorable winter 
wheat crop prospects are being cited 
as a reason for lower prices later 
in the current crop year. Growing 
consumer resistance to food prices in 
general was given a boost by the 
sharp decline in butter and fresh 
fruits and vegetables and if this con- 
tinues, bakers say it likely will ex- 
tend to the finished products of flour. 
Meanwhile, many bakers are _ suffi- 
ciently covered on flour to await de- 
ve!lopments for several weeks yet. 


EXPORT DEMAND 
CONTINUES 


Export demand for flour, while of 
moderate volume, included some buy- 
ing by the Netherlands, Belgium and 
Switzerland against unfilled portions 
of first quarter 1947 quotas. Latin 
American inquiry continued good and 
a fair run of business was consum- 
mated with Brazil, Venezuela, Ecua- 
dor and the Philippnies. Cuban buy- 
ing still was delayed by some unfin- 
ished details in the new subsidy pro- 
gram being worked out by that gov- 
ernment. All of the wrinkles are 
expected to be ironed out this week 
and the Cuban buying will get under 
way as soon as final approval has 
been announced. 


PRICE TONE 
EASIER 


An easier tone in wheat was re- 
flected in declines of 10@20c in flour 
prices the past week, although con- 
tinued weakness in millfeed values 
offset a part of the lower wheat costs 
to millers. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
BOOKED UP 


Canadian mills are booked to ca- 
pacity for January and have substan- 
tial orders on hand for February- 
March from Britain. Sales of Domin- 
ion flour last week totaled slightly 
more than 1,000,000 bus in terms of 
wheat, none of which was to the 
United Kingdom. Best buyers were 
the West Indies, Italy, China and 
South American countries. Domes- 
tic demand in Canada continues fair- 
ly good. 


SPRING MILLS 
SELL 22% 


Seasonal dullness in spring wheat 
milling markets held sales the past 
week down to 22% of capacity, as 
compared with 28% a week earlier 
and 47% a year ago. Millers point 
out that the holidays and inventory 
taking time never are conducive to 
flour buying and only users in actual 
immediate need came in for supplies. 
Mills have a liberal volume of 60- to 
90-day business still on their books 
and are satisfied when shipping direc- 


tions come in regularly. These are 
slowing up some, however, as many 
bakers have accumulated sufficient 
floor stocks. Prices are down about 
25c sack on springs the past week, 
but this has not yet attracted domes- 
tic buyers. Export business is mod- 
erate, although Holland and Switz- 
erland are in the market along with 
Latin American countries. 


SOUTHWESTERN BAKERY 
SALES SCATTERED 


Sales by mills in the Southwest 
averaged about 38% of capacity in 
the last week of the old year, of 
which a little over half represented 
export bookings. In the preceding 
week, sales were 60% and a year 
ago 36%. Only scattered cars of 
bakery flour have been sold recently, 
largely from buyers not covered very 
far ahead. At least a moderate ex- 
pansion of bakery buying is expected 
in January, despite the fundamental- 
ly bearish attitude of many buyers. 
Family trade has been very light 
also, the price weakness in many food 
lines making the grocery trade cau- 
tious. Some export demand against 
unfilled portions of first quarter al- 
locations came from European coun- 
tries, but volume was not large. Clos- 
ing for the Christmas holidays re- 
duced mill running time, but even so 
total operations exceeded a year ago. 


EASTERN STATES 
TRADE SLOW 


Buffalo mills still report buyers 
well booked for 60 to 90 days and 
not interested in taking on additional 
commitments at present. Early Jan- 
uary improvement is expected, how- 
ever. In the New York metropoli- 
tan area, lack of both buying and 
selling interest holds trade to very 
light proportions. Directions on old 
orders are brisk, however, and deliv- 
eries are coming through promptly. 
Sales for export have cleaned out 
several grades from the domestic 


market, with Kansas clears and soft 
winter straights practically with- 
drawn. Spring clears are offered 
more freely, but arousing little in- 
terest. 

Boston reports that despite increas- 
ing mill offerings, flour prices are 
unchanged. Business is practically at 
a standstill, though, primarily be- 
cause of the year-end apathy and 
resistance of buyers to current prices. 
Bakers are bearish on the favorable 
new winter wheat crop prospects. 
All is quiet at Pittsburgh, with 
neither bakers nor jobbers showing 
much interest. Declines in butter 
and other commodities, with further 
reductions predicted, are influencing 
flour buyers to hold off for possible 
lower prices. 


CENTRAL STATES 
ORDERS LAG 


Demand for flour at Chicago is 
virtually at a standstill, with buyers 
showing little interest despite some- 
what easier prices. Directions on 
old orders are fair from bakers. Fam- 
ily trade continues dull with scat- 
tered refill orders the only business 
reported. Cleveland jobbers and bak- 
ers displayed their usual holiday 
apathy the past week and took on 
no flour. They also are watching the 
price declines which have been start- 
ed by the break in butter. St. Louis 
mills report the customary holiday 
lull in new sales, but are working on 
a sizable backlog of domestic and ex- 
port business. 


SOUTHEASTERN BUYERS 
WELL COVERED 


Southeastern states trading still is 
very quiet, but there are no com- 
plaints from either buyers or sellers 
just at inventory time. Bookings are 
sufficient to cover needs for a few 
weeks yet and bakers and other buy- 
ers are expected to watch price action 
for awhile before renewing  pur- 
chases. Quotations the past week 
were easier. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
MILLS RUSH SHIPMENTS 


In the Pacific Northwest, discontin- 
uance of the rail permit system re- 
sulted in mills rushing flour to all 
domestic outlets. Some had caught 
up to the point where they were ask- 
ing for shipping instructions. Cars 
were easier to get and mills took ad- 
vantage of the situation realizing 





Durum Movement Lags, but Values 


Ease on Less Active Mill Demand 


The movement of durum from the 
country to terminals is very slim. 
This is considered surprising since 
shippers were expected to unload any 
surplus they had before the advance 
in freight rates took effect. How- 
ever, with an indifferent demand from 
manufacturers for granulars, milling 
demand for durum is not keen and the 
price is off about 4@5c bu for the 
week. Top grade hard amber milling 
durum is now quoted at $2.28, with 
little interest shown in offerings ‘to 
arrive.” 

Scattered carlot inquiry is noted 
from macaroni manufacturers who 
are not contracted ahead, but those 
who have their needs covered for 
another month or so seem content to 
wait. Granular quotations have been 
reduced 10c to basis $5.50, bulk, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, which just about reflects 
the break in the raw material. Ship- 
ping directions continue good, and 


mills are gradually catching up with 
deliveries. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Dec. 28, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.20@2.25 $2.04@2.25 
2 Durum or better... 2.20@2.25 2.04@2.25 
3 Durum or better.. 2.19@2.24 2.03@2.24 
4 Durum or better.. 2.18@2.23 ee ee 
5 Durum or better... 2.17@2.22 sec ase 
1 Red Durum ...... 2.06 2.05 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
EIOC. BS*BS cocsvcvsces *165,252 79 
Previous week ....... 254,458 121 
Me SD. ktcatense yess 161,102 77 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-<Dec. 98, 1946. ...c0cccee. - 4,903,304 
July 1-Dec. 29, 1946...cccsecenes 5,382,945 


*Preliminary. 


December 31, 1946 


that a renewed restrictive rail order 
is quit possible. A heavy export 
movement occupied the attention of 
Seattle and Tacoma mills. It is not 
a question of sales, for Pacific North- 
west mills have plenty of domestic 
and export orders on their books, but 
one of filling old contracts. 


HOLIDAYS REDUCE 
PRODUCTION 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 639,874 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States, amount- 
ed to 3,398,476 sacks, compared with 
4,038,350 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,059,321 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two 
years ago the figure was 2,918,496 
and three years ago 3,163,292. Pro- 
duction decreased 176,000 sacks in 
the Northwest, 212,000 in the South- 
west, 75,000 in Buffalo, 64,000 in the 
Central and Southeast and 112,000 in 
the North Pacific Coast. 
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FEED DEMAND LIMITED 
DESPITE SEVERE COLD 


—<>— 
Abundant Supplies of Home Grown 
Feeds and Price Resistance 
Cited as Factors 








Despite the turn to wintry weather, 
with attendant increase in feeding 
requirements, demand for formula 
feeds continues quiet. Most mills 
are fully caught up with old orders 
and would welcome additional book- 
ings. A few have taken advantage 
of the dullness and the holiday pe- 
riod to shut down for fumigation and 
clean-up work. 

Abundant supplies of home grown 
grains, hay and other forage are 
thought to be the reason for the in- 
difference of buyers toward placing 
new orders for supplemental feeds, 
although it is also stated that quite 
a few country dealers still are heav- 
ily stocked with high-priced feeds 
and meeting considerable sales re- 
sistance. 

The slow consumer demand for for- 
mula feeds in turn is reflected back 
to the ingredient markets. Price 
trends are downward on practically 
everything, although some show signs 
of leveling off. Soybean meal :p- 
pears to be more stable at around $70 
ton, bulk, Decatur. Linseed meal is 
draggy at $80 sacked Minneapoiis. 
Meat scraps are again lower at $90 50 
sacked St. Paul for 55%, and 60% 


tankage is down to $102.50 sacked. . 


Offerings of the animal proteins «re 
said to be liberal at the new iow 
price levels. Millfeeds are very quict 
at $36 for bran and standard mics 
and $39 for flour midds. 


Production 


Millfeed production by mills in ine 
Northwest, the Southwest and it 
Buffalo, representing 75% of ine 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 50,608 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week co: 1- 
pares with an output of 60,870 to..s 
in the week previous and 47,052 tens 
in the similar period a year a0. 
Crop year production to date totais 
1,319,872 tons, as compared with °,- 
419,763 tons in the corresponding }°- 
riod a year ago. Figures show pro- 
duction from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 10s 
of millfeed being accepted as tiie 
millfeed yield per 100 Ibs of flour 
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Little Exeitement in Wheat 


as 1946 Expires 


Re-entry of CCC as Buyer at Firmer Levels Serves to Offset 
Easy Undertone Caused by Breaks in Butter, Hogs and Cotton 


Wheat market closed the old year 
without much display of excitement, 
the usual holiday apathy serving to 
hold fluctuations in the final week to 
a minimum. The general undertone 
was easy, but the re-entry of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. into the 
Kansas City cash market at some- 
what firmer price levels tended to 
offset a rather indifferent milling de- 
mand and the sympathetic reactions 
from a sharp break in butter prices 
and lower trends in hogs, cotton and 
fresh produce. 

New domestic flour trade continued 
at very low ebb, with bakers and 
family trade still talking about the 
unusually favorable new crop out- 
look and holding tight to their be- 
liefs in lower prices as an ultimate 
likelihood. Mills, of course, have siz- 
able backlogs of domestic flour busi- 
ness still to be filled and currently 
are enjoying a moderately active for- 
eign demand, but their cash wheat 
needs appear to be under control for 
the time being and they are showing 
more reluctance to pay the stiff pre- 
miums being asked for milling quali- 
ties over ordinary kinds. The result 
has been an easing in the premium 
basis, particularly on springs. 

Indications are that farmers will 
release wheat in larger amounts early 
in 1947 with a new tax year at hand. 
They have not been very active in 
putting wheat on wheels ahead of 
the Jan. 1 increase in freight rates, 
as some observers had expected. Re- 
entry of the CCC brought varied in- 
terpretations of the agency’s objec- 
tive. Price support was mentioned 
as one possibility and-a-hurry-up or- 
der for Great Britain to avert a 
threatened bread ration cut in that 
country as another. The fact the agen- 
cy raised its price 14%2@2c for deliv- 
eries through April and extended bid- 
ding into May belied the rush angle, 
however. The new CCC basis is $2 
for No. 1 hard for January, in store, 
at Kansas City, $1.97% for Feb- 
ruary, $1.941%4 for March and $1.88 for 
May. 

Closing prices of wheat futures as 
of Dec. 30 were: Minneapolis May 
$1.89%, July $1.80%; Chicago Janu- 
ary $2.10%, March $2.01%; Kansas 
City March $1.96%, May $1.85%4. 


Prices Far Above Average 


Reviewing the past several months, 
wheat prices made moderate gains 
after the removal of price ceilings 
and held fairly steady during the last 
half of the year. During June the 
price of No. 2 hard winter wheat at 
Kansas City averaged $1.87. After 
advancing to an average of $2.04 in 
July, prices dropped to $1.96 in Sep- 
tember, moved up to $2.10 in Novem- 
ber, and averaged $2.06 in December. 
This was about 173% above the 10- 
year (1935-44) average. Spring 
wheat gained slightly more than win- 
ter wheat with No, 1 dark northern 
spring at Minneapolis advancing from 
$1.89, the June average; to $2.16 in 
July. About half of the gain was 
lost in September, but was nearly 
all regained in November. The De- 
cember price averaged $2.14, or 171% 
of the 10-year average. Rye made 


the most outstanding gain during the 
last half of 1946, advancing from the 
June average of $1.53%4 when prices 
were under ceilings to an average 


of $2.81 in December. The Decem- 
ber price was nearly double the June 
average and was 350% of the 1935- 
44 average. 


K. C. Market Turns Firm 


Demand for cash wheat on the 
Kansas City market was rather slug- 
gish through Christmas week until 
toward the end of the week when 
renewed interest of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. at higher prices gave 
the market a little boost. Premiums 
for proteins were on the down grade 
and the basis also dropped from 22c 
over May futures for ordinary to 19c 
over. Buying became spirited Dec. 
27-28. Bids by the CCC were in- 
creased Dec. 27 approximately 144c 
for warehouse receipts against wheat 
in store for the first quarter of the 
new year in an attempt to secure 
additional wheat for export, particu- 
larly, it was rumored, for Great 
Britain. The increase came in a 
week wherein CCC had entered the 
market for 1,525,000 bus for the first 
time since Dec. 5, and also came when 
wheat prices at Kansas City were 
under slightly bearish pressure due to 
expectations of enlarged 1947 farm 
marketings. 

Cash wheat trading at Fort Worth 
was stagnant as the year ended, with 
demand light and sellers indifferent. 
No. 1 hard, ordinary protein was 
quoted Dec. 30 at $2.19@2.20, basis 
delivered Texas common points. No 
premium was quoted for 13% protein. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Dec. 28, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.04% @2.18 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.03% @2.17 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.02% @2.16 
No. 4 Dare end Hard. ....... 2.01% @2.15 
a Sere rr ee ee 2.15% @2.22 
re a. Brera ecerr rey ee 2.14% @2.21 
ie @ . Seererevcrrre: cree 2.13% @2.20 
PO. © Be os hi hosesseecceds 2.12% @2.19 


Springs Unsettled and Weak 


The tone of spring wheat markets 
was unsettled and weak in the last 
week of the old year. Ordinary pro- 
tein kinds at Minneapolis were down 
8@10c bu. In addition, higher pro- 
teins showed substantial declines in 
premiums. Mills were selective in 
their purchases, influenced by holiday 
dullness in flour trade. Low protein 
wheat from South Dakota found lit- 
tle demand. High protein Montana 
and North Dakota types were a little 
more active, but also showed a sub- 
stantial drop in value for the week. 
Duluth bids were on the same basis 
as Minneapolis. Durum values broke 
from their independent strength and 
followed the bread wheat prices into 
lower levels. The top end of the 
range shows 5@6c loss from a week 
ago, with No. 1 hard amber quoted at 
$2.25 @2.27 bu. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Dec. 28: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 lbs........ $2.07 @2.08 
1 DNB GR WS 2k eves ccces 2.06 @2.07 
1 DNS 58 Ibs .... cee eseeee 2.06 @2.07 
2 DNS 56 Ibs... ceeeeeees 2.04% @2.06% 
3S DNS GE TDS .nccccccccosce 2.01% @2.05% 
3 DNS 56 IDB ....ceeeeseees 2.01% @2.05% 


Premiums for protein are generally 5c 
for 13%, 8@1l1c for 14%, 14@20c for 15%, 
and 24@30c for 16%. 


Lifting of the Pacific Northwest 
permit system on wheat found eager 
buyers in the feed and milling trade, 
seeking wheat on old contracts. New 
business, however, was extremely 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 




















Dec. 26- 
Dec. 22-28, Previous Dec. 23-29, Dec. 24-30, Jan. 1, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
POOR UMIE 6-0.50.6450 0 eee e008 668 *813,314 989,794 674,587 655,174 617,101 
I, Gid6- 50 oie8d64 9459040085 1,325,039 1,536,566 1,215,154 1,006,130 1,168,606 
PT ee eee eee 464,458 539,689 433,823 418,830 523,702 
Central and Southeast ........ *554,272 *618,555 441,101 464,669 487,400 
North Pacific Coast ........... *241,393 *353,746 294,656 373,693 366,483 
ENO 65 5-4.6. 0.01066 05,8 48-063 5.5 3,398,476 4,038,350 3,059,321 2,918,496 3,163,292 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
lam Percentage of capacity operated \ rc July 1 to ‘ 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 26- Dec. Dec. 
22-28, Previous 23-29, 24-30, Jan. 1, 28, 29, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest. ...... 82 100 68 67 61 22,199,544 22,881,409 
Southwest ...... 90 105 89 72 84 36,442,154 33,675,563 
(| eee cr 77 90 72 72 90 13,397,678 13,562,794 
Central and S. E. 73 79 56 59 63 13,556,425 15,165,903 
No. Pacific Coast 64 94 82 . 91 89 7,948,332 8,944,009 
PO 26260 81 96 75 71 77 93,544,133 94,229,678 
SOUTHWEST . NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output ~— Montana and Iowa: 
Dec. 22-28 ..... 894,660 853,116 
Previous week .. 894,660 971,663 109 Weekly =—- Flour Pct. ac- 
Year 886 =... 814,380 809,328 99 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 814,380 654,892 80 Dec. 22-28 ...... 667,800  *567,807 85 
BivG=VOOr GVETARS 22.6 cs ctecvccccs 83 Previous week .. 667,800 674,591 101 
TON<FORT AVETORS 665 6.sics vec cecece 77 TOGP OBO sccess 667,800 431,021 65 
Kansas City Two years ago ... 660,498 413,064 63 
Dec. . 22-28 ..... 364,320 305,407 84 PivG-FOOr GVETEARES 2... cccccecesces 56 
Previous week ., 364,320 367,408 101 TON-YOOr QVETABE ......ccccccccccs 53 
Year ago ...... 352,800 258,003 73 * . > 
Two years ago .. 352,800 203,834 57 Preliminary. 
Five-year average ........+-+eeeee 69 Minneapolis 
-y a ee eer ee 71 
SOR-Peee areCRDD Wichita Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
it t es 
Dec. 22-28 ..... 112,800 94,858 tee ee Se 
. te SEOee é0403% 321,360 245,507 76 
Previous week .. 112,800 112,165 100 . 7 ae pein 
Year ago ...... 111,132 91,368 82 Previous week .. 321,360 315,203 98 
Two years ago .. 111,132 65,018 59 FOF BBS ivcccs 321,360 243,566 76 
PIVOG-FORF AQVETARS occ ciccvcsacvsaes 74 Two years ago .. 318,120 242,110 76 
TON-YOAF BVETABES 22.0 cc ccccccccecs 63 lc! ae | ear 68 
Salina TOR+PORF BVOTERE bi csiciccceseicics 60 
Dec. 22-28 ...... 84,600 71,658 85 7 y 7 . 
Previous week .. 84,600 85,330 101 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Year aBO ..0.r. 80,556 56,455 70 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago .. 109,956 82,386 75 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Five-year average ..........+++++- 79 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
TON-YORF GVETABS 2... csssccvcsccece 79 w 
SaGwNe Snes aguite eeu Sone 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Hee, 89e8F . ...’., 762,846 *554,272 73 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week .. 762,846 618,555 81 
quae aun” te Year ago «...:.: 794,106 441,101 56 
Dec. 22-28 ..... 243,720 *111,393 sg =O Penn age .. THE He §8=— 686,008 59 
Previous week .. 243,720 214,396 gg Five-year average ................. 57 
Year ago . 225,720 164,103 73 ne 59 
Two years ago .. 269,100 238,253 89 *Preliminary. 
PIVO*FORE GVGTERS oc ccccccvcscvcve 60 
TON-YOAT AVETABS ......ccccveveres 60 BUFFALO 
“Preliminary. Weekly = Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
Dec. 22-28 ..... 134,200 *130,000 97 Dec. 22-28 ...... 601,200 464,458 77 
Frevious week .. 134,200 -.°139,360 104 Previous week .. 601,200 539,689 90 
VOOQr G80 ...s0. 134,200 130,553 97 Year ago 600.600 433.823 79 
Two years ago .. 143,200 135,440 Oe: ee ee, pat . pAgee bg 
Five-year average .............00 g9 Two years ago .. 577,416 418,830 72 
TORN=FOAP GVGETERS 22.0 cvrsciscosecs 71 Five-year Average .........e.eeee. 71 
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*Preliminary. 


te 


TORAPORT GVOPORS 6650s ccvsccnae 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


7-—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, 


-—Buffalot— -—Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


Dec. 22-28 .... 26,832 680,022 15,175 
Previous week.. 31,115 19,712 
Two weeks ago 30,011 18,568 
|) Serer 4,607 681,930 13,660 
i EOL 20,374 617,204 13,267 
PEEP ee 23,664 649,069 12,496 
See eee rere 21,585 587,758 14,525 
Five-yr. average 23,412 643,197 13,825 
*Principal mills. fAll mills. **75% of 


production to date production to date production to date 


390,959 8,601 248,891 50,608 1,319,872 
10,043 60,870 
10,624 59,203 
463,133 8,785 274,700 47,052 1,419,763 
414,824 8,481 258,916 42,122 1,290,944 
381,653 10,605 256,152 46,765 1,286,873 
354,528 7,604 214,870 43,714 1,157,156 
401,019 8,815 250,706 46,052 1,294,922 


total capacity. 





slow. The usual holiday dullness pre- 
vailed, with sagging prices as cars 
were freer. The CCC dropped its 
price on ordinary wheat to $1.89 bu, 
but was buying little at that level. 
Spot wheat was selling at $1.93 bu 
for boxcar numbers, the only thing 
in which anyone was interested, Feed 
manufacturers are allowing their in- 


ventories to decline in the face of 
light feeding operations and year-end 
uncertainty. Mills have ample sup- 
plies, and are not interested in buy- 
ing high proteins on a declining mar- 
ket. Crop conditions continue very 
good. Present prospects are very en- 
couraging for a bumper crop of win- 
ter wheat. 
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*x News of the Baking Industry x 











Pioneer Des Moines 
Retail Bakery 
Changes Hands 


Des Moines, Iowa.—-Sale of the 
Garton bakery here to M. G. Patter- 
son of Des Moines, head of a whole- 
sale bakery supply company, removes 
one of the oldest retail firms in the 
city. 

The Garton bakery, founded by the 
late S. B. Garton in 1868, was the 
oldest retail bakery in Des Moines 
and one of the oldest in Iowa to be 
operated continuously by the same 
family. The elder Mr. Garton shipped 
bread to survivors of the Chicago 








coming the guests and introducing 
John E. Morrill, Joliet, who extended 
the alumni greetings to the class. 

The C. B. Morison Memorial was 
presented to Ralph Louis Kozlowicz, 
Milwaukee. This award, a collection 
of basic and important books on the 
baking industry, is given the man in 
each AIB class whose work and ad- 
vancement are judged most outstand- 
ing. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNTERECKER-COOK BUYS 
BUFFALO BAKING STOCK 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Stock of the Buf- 
falo Baking Corp. has been pur- 





N. J. He had been ill 10 months. He 
had been with the New York firm 
40 years and was vice president 15 
years, retiring five years ago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHERN BAKERS ELECT 
7 GOVERNORS-AT-LARGE 


Atlanta, Ga.—The following men 
were recently elected governors-at- 
large of the Southern Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., according to an asso- 
ciation announcement: 

R. H. Bennett, Criswell Baking Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., representing pie bak- 
ers; Ted Dortch, Dortch Baking Co., 





BANC 


fire in 1873. His son, S. B. Garton, Chased by Unterecker-Cook Candies, Birmingham, Ala., representing 
Jr., had owned and managed the bak- operator of a chain of bakery and wholesale cake bakers; Benson Skel- last i 
ery for the last 20 years. candy stores here. Unterecker-Cook ton, Tallahassee (Fla.) Bakeries, days 
The new owner will operate it as will consolidate all production facili- representing wholesale-retail, and traini 
the Sally Ann bakery. ties in the Buffalo Baking Corp. plant Robert C. Graham, Federal Bakery, miller 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE at 33 E. Ferry St. Charlotte, N. C: John Marshall, Jr., Ww. A 

No change in operation of either Electrik Maid Bake Shop, Mobile, 


BISCUIT, CRACKER GROUP 
PLANS MAY 12-14 MEETING 


Chicago, Ill—The Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers Association 
of America will hold its 1947 annual 
meeting at the Drake Hotel here 








company will be made as a result 
of the consolidation. Buffalo Baking 
Corp. has been operated by a group 
of Buffalo restaurant executives for 
more than a quarter of a century. 
Unterecker-Cook will move _ its 
bakery production facilities to the 














Ala; K. G. Patterson, Quality Bak- 
ery, Asheville; N. C., and Vaughn 
Vincent, Vincent’s Bakery, Atlanta, 
Ga., all representing retail only. 
These new members of the board 
of governors were elected in accord- 
ance with the revised constitution 




















Louis A. Schillinger 


RETIREMENT ANNOUNCED—An 
nouncement of the retirement from 
active service on Jan. 1 of Louis A. 

















Su 


May 12-14, inclusive. Buffalo Baking plant as soon.as pos- and by-laws which provided for gov- Schillinger, well known all over the In 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE sible. The bakery now is located ernors-at-large to give equal repre- country in the baking industry, was San 
at 1487 Hertel Ave. Unterecker- sentation for various classes of made at a luncheon given by his as- Ame: 
FORTY-NINTH AIB CLASS Cook plans to expand production in bakers. sociates in the Fleischmann Divisioi Norr 
LARGEST IN ITS HISTORY the new setup and ae al- eee te ee ee oe of Standard Brands, Inc., Dec. 30. Agric 
; ‘ teration work will be done. New re- Prior to becoming associated with : 
, rg a The American Insti- tail bakery outlets may be added THOMAS F. BURKE NAMED the Fleischmann Co. in 1930, Mr prob 
ute é x gre it - , 
via * au saan se oe pote ae : . ee ee BY NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. Schillinger was active in the bakin: + 
tory, in “commencement exercises ee eee raion dying dyinnnnen desman. Seat pes 
"oO see BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE New York, N. Y. — Thomas .. connected with the Gardner Bakeries prob 
Dec. 21 in the auditorium of the Burke, in charge of the bread busi- 3 a whe! 
People’s Gas, Light & Coke Co. EMORY CHENOWETH DIES ness of National Biscuit Co., has been I¢» and the General Baking Co. Mr. 7 
Walter H. Dietz, Sr., Washington, New York, N. Y.—Emory Cheno- elected a vice president of the com- Schillinger while directly engaged in ae 
D. C., gave the commencement ad-  weth, 67, retired vice president and pany, it has been announced by the baking business was active in as and 
dress. His son, Richard B. Dietz, sales manager of Wood & Selick, George H. Coppers, president. sociation affairs, having served as ed s 
was a member of the class. manufacturers and wholesalers of Mr. Burke joined the company in president of the Potomac States Bak- tivit 
Dr. Franklin C. Bing, director of bakers’ supplies in New York, died 1910 as a clerk at its Newark ers Association, and also as_ vic: that 
AIB, presided at the exercises, wel- recently.at his home in East Orange, branch. Previous to his appoint- president and director of the Ameri duce 
ment as manager of the bread de- can Bakers Association. Tl 
partment in 1945, he was a district to I 
The Stock Market Picture "ier open pe 
The company operates 18 bread squé 
" , bakeries, producing bread, rolls, ASSOCIATION PROTESTS by 
Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on cakes, doughnuts and pies, all under S 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: the trade name “NBC.” R CANADIAN COMPETITION oun 
mw 2 a es senha tabseane oo ut The New England Bakers Associa ket 
Allied Mills, Inc. .......... 39 291% 35 34 tion, continuing its policy of attempt- Hoy 
Suchen Resksto-Midiond Co. 10% 26% 37% 7. FEDERAL BAKE SHOPS ing to protect bakers of that area gre 
Consolidated Biscuit Co. 25. 15% 18% ° 18% REPORTS NET INCOME against the lower priced competition of | 
Continental Baking Co. ‘ eked sive 12 19% 18% i i i I 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Ptd. | - 109% 101 104% 103% Federal Bake Shops, Inc., has re- Of Canadian bakers, is planning to pro 
Com Soekase, OF Te sion; ae = 188 ported that its 11 months’ net in- seek relief from this competition asn 
Cream sof Wheat Peer ereereeeeeeeerasee 35% 28 30% 291% come was $1.29 more than the 90c it through United States tariff regula- wil 
‘lour Mills of . ‘rica, . -449on 3Yy 1 31 i i 5 £ 5 | 
General Baking - : = een iase 1eie = 134 earned = the 1945 period. In oun tions, provided they are revised. . Ir for 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. - os. 200 170 Pe, 172 trast with the 143% profits increase, the event this cannot be done, thought wil 
rvenera foods Corp. 561 391 2 ‘ Y e ° A it, : 
General Mills, Ine. +4 .* 14% asie sales rose a little over 17% from $7,- is being given to a possible excise cor 
Great A. & P. Tea Co..............5. 135 931% 102 102 538,500 to $8,825,700. tax on Canadian bread imports. in 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York 475% 384 41% 40% 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” 26 10% 30% 30% BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE the 
Merch & Ce. $3.50 Pfd. . 1103 98 rt i 9” rt 
Merck & Co., $3.5 Pra. . 3/, § 97 99 , 
ational Biveait Co. a nL nT an eee ee PRODUCTION MEN HOLD du 
Novadel-Agene ..... 2934 : 31% an Francisco, Calif.—Langendorf me 
ON MR nan sade ance sce 22% 2 2 2 : tig 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. a Sait ate = = United Bakeries, Ine., San Francisco, ANNUAL CHRISTMAS STAG pre 
ag ie Ho -10k 188% Blige = has declared a quarterly dividend of New York, N. ¥.—The annual stag ! 
ie i i * oan 901% oust 25% 50c a share on the class B stock, as Christmas party of the Metropolitan ca’ 
Quaker Onts, $6 Pra. 180 158, 162% 165 against 30c paid in the first quarter Production Men’s Club with its tradi- thi 
a cot mane ge . 1% rr 4 s0n . of the current fiscal year, and a reg- tional spirit of fun, entertainment and tic 
Sterling Drag aa: 183 41% 484 47% ular quarterly dividend of 50c a share 00d fellowship was held at the Beek- 90 
Seashine Siecuite, Sue. : me ‘ ; Bete Meee 45 “ss on the class A stock. Both dividends man Tower Hotel Dec. 13 with an ~ 
United Biscuit of America 57% 33% 4514 45 are payable Jan. 15 to holders of rec- overflow crowd attending. ou 
=e & ...............0002 198, 11% 18% 110 ord Dec. 31. It was stated that the The party featured fine entertain- 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. . coves 100% 100 104% 103% larger dividend on the class B stock ment, a dinner and singing of songs Et 
Bid Asked me Asked reflected record high earnings which old and new to the accompaniment of br 
General Mills, Inv. 5% Pfd... 127 128 Great A.&P. Tea Co., Ist Pfd.. 135 - 136% are expected to approximate $600,- a group of roving musicians. Prizes m 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd... 97 991%,  Langendorf Un. Bakeries, “A” 34 35 000, after federal taxes, for the first were awarded to lucky ticket hold- Pr 
26 weeks of the current fiscal year. ers following the dinner. pr 
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BANQUETEERS — Students at the Milling Sanitation Short Course, held 


last month at the University of Minnesota, took time off from their three. 


days of intensive study to attend a banquet held in connection with the 
training program. The two pictures above show a few of the more than 200 
millers and chemists who attended. The men in the picture on the left are 
W. A. Peters, Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills Co., and George M. Lowery, 


? 
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Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash. The Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. delegation, shown in the picture on the right, attending the short 


course constituted one of the round table groups at the banquet. 


Included 


in the group are V. E. Fisher, chemist, Alton, Ill; W. A. Richards, bakery 
service, Minneapolis; Grant Astleford, products control, Minneapolis; George 
V. Trum, head chemist, Buffalo; Fred Schmalz, products control, Minneap- 
olis, and J. George Kehr, superintendent, Buffalo. 





Surpluses of Farm Crops Pose 
Big Problem for New Congress 


In an address before the recent 
San Francisco convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Norris E. Dodd, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, emphasized the interna- 
tional aspects of the domestic farm 
problem, the solution of which, ac- 
cording to many men prominent in 
the grain trade, may be the major 
problem facing the new Congress 
when it assembles next*month. 

Mr. Dodd told the session that our 
farmers had, through mechanization 
and efficiencies in cultivation, effect- 
ed a substantial increase in produc- 
tivity per acre and that he doubted 
that they would be satisfied to pro- 
duce less. 

This attitude, if correct, according 
to Mr. Dodd, brings the problem of 
the disposition of farm surpluses 
squarely to the fore for consideration 
by our farm policy architects. 

Some relief for farm surpluses 
may come from research and mar- 
keting studies authorized under the 
Hope-Flannagan Act of the last Con- 
gress in the form of the development 
of industrial uses for farm products. 

Mr. Dodd sees the farm surplus 
problem as one arising after 1947 in- 
asmuch as hungry European nations 
will still have heavy requirements 
for our food grains—exports of which 
will consist of larger quantities of 
corn, oats and other food grains than 
in the past, said Mr. Dodd—but as 
these nations reach self-sustaining 
levels they will concentrate on in- 
dustrial rather than food require- 
ments. At that time our farm surplus 
problem will be aggravated. 

Another factor which will compli- 
cate our farm surplus problem is 
that of domestic price levels in rela- 
tion to world prices. The mandatory 
90% price support commitment will 
price some of our farm commodities 
out of the world market, he stated. 

Mr. Dodd sees in the continuing 
European demand during 1947 as a 
breathing spell during which time we 
may be able to promulgate a farm 
program which will answer our 
problems. 


He acknowledged the efforts of 
FAO to crystallize a program for 
the international food problem but 
failed to reveal any specific proposals 
of this government which has already 
approved the ultimate FAO objec- 
tive but has failed to endorse the 
method recommended by Sir John 
Boyd Orr which would have estab- 
lished an International Commodity 
Credit Corp. to handle surplus do- 
mestic farm crops. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTH AMERICA TO SUPPLY 
MOST WORLD WHEAT NEEDS 


“It seems quite apparent that the 
world must look to the North Ameri- 
can continent in the present crop 
year to supply the bulk of the un- 
usual demands for export grain and 
flour,” says Cargill, Inc. ‘“Neverthe- 
less, the Southern Hemisphere coun- 
tries of Australia and Argentina will 
be depended upon to supplement the 
supplies. 

“In Australia early prospects on 
an increased acreage pointed to a 
wheat crop of perhaps 150,000,000 
to 160,000,000 bus. Unfortunately, 
drouth intervened, and the official 
estimate places production at only 
120,000,000 bus. This compares with 
last year’s rather poor showing of 








144,000,000 and the prewar average 
of 170,000,000 bus. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Australia will be unable 
to supply the needs of the Far East, 
and allocations for India of wheat 
and flour, and also corn, have recent- 
ly been announced by the United 
States government. 

“The first official estimate places 
the Argentine wheat crop at 218,- 
000,000 bus against 144,000,000 last 
year. This indicates an exportable 
surplus of some 100,000,000 bus, not 
taking into account the carry-over, 
which is unannounced but probably 
small. 

“Flaxseed production in Argentina 
is estimated at 42,000,000 bus, which 
is considerably under trade expecta- 
tions. Last year Argentina produced 
38,000,000 bus, and only 31,000,000 in 
1945, but in 1944 the crop aggre- 
gated 62,000,000 bus. Some loss was 
reported due to wet conditions at 
harvest time, and locusts were de- 
structive in some northern areas. The 
principal reason for the small out- 
turn, however, was the small acre- 
age resulting from dissatisfaction of 
growers with the low domestic price 
of flaxseed at seeding time,” the 
Cargill report adds. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN EXPORT VOLUME 
UP AT PHILADELPHIA 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Rebounding 
for the low mark in October, when 
the local port was tied up by the 
maritime strike, grain exports from 








Record Corn Sales as Grain Likely 


Sales of corn by producers from the 1946 crop are expected to be the 
largest on record and larger-than-usual quantities of oats will be marketed, 
says the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Sales of barley and grain sor- 
ghums may not be as large as in 1945-46, although they probably will be 


somewhat above the 1938-42 average. 


Sales of feed grains by producers 


have been much above average in recent years. This has resulted in part 
from the very large production, but it also reflects the strong commercial 


demand. 


The quantities of corn marketed by producers in recent years 


have been insufficient to take care of the commercial demands at ceiling 
prices, even though sales were much above average. 


Feed Grains—Quantities Sold From Farms, Average 1938-42, Annual 1943-45 (million bus) 


Grain Ave. 1938-42 
COP cececccvcoscccsece 553.8 
GAD cis teceseessevdsse 204.7 
|. ACU RU TR CER ETT 128.1 
Sorghum grains ....... 25.7 


1943 1944 1945 
558.1 730.0 617.9 
222.6 261.1 390.8 
143.6 139.3 147.6 
55.7 104.4 62.7 


here during November were only a 
shade under those of the comparable 
1945 month. 

The Commercial Exchange reports 
that last month’s figure was 4,044,491 
bus, as compared with 160,935 in Oc- 
tober and with 4,626,092 bus in No- 
vember, a year ago. 

Two cargoes of wheat left for 
Belgium, Brazil and India, while one 
shipload of that grain was destined 
for each of the following countries: 
Switzerland, Eire, Uruguay, Germany 
and Norway. There was also one U. 
S. army shipment. The lone cargo 
of oats, 480,019 bus of domestic, was 
consigned to Germany. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGE IN NAME VOTED 
BY MILWAUKEE EXCHANGE 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The name of the 
Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange 
has been changed to the Milwaukee 
Grain Exchange, according to James 
O’Brien, secretary. 

The change in name, which was 
voted at a recent meeting of mem- 
bers, was made because the trading 
in stock had been dormant for such 
a long period of time, with little 
interest shown in revival of such ac- 
tivity. The change does not halt the 
exchange from continuing in the 
trading of stocks and bonds, how- 
ever, if it should desire to do so. 

The adoption of the Grain and 
Stock Exchange title took place in 
1931. Before that it had been known 
as the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce for 55 years. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A.O.M. MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


Kansas City, Mo.—The following 
meetings of district organizations of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
have been scheduled, the office of the 
association here has announced: 

District No. 1, at the Hotel Lassen, 
Wichita, Kansas, Jan. 4, 1947. 

District No. 2, at the Hotel Presi- 
dent, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 11, 
1947. This meeting will be followed 
by a banquet and entertainment pro- 
gram in the evening. 

District No. 4, at the Nicollet Ho- 
tel, Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 11, 1947. 
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ARNOLD 


fe 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 














WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


Sd 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miuutne Co., Inman, Kan. 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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1947—A Turning Point for Agriculture? 





ers and others are asking as we 

emrege from the postwar re- 
conversion period. Have farm prices 
reached the peak? Will advancing 
costs reduce net farm income? Will 
the phénomenal rate of agricultural 
production be maintained? What are 
the prospects for continued large ex- 
ports of farm products? Will gov- 
ernment support farm prices at 90% 
of parity? 

Farmers want answers to these 
questions in order to plan intelli- 
gently for the future of the farm 
business. 

Farm prices and income have gone 
up steadily since 1939. At the pres- 
ent time both are approximately two 
and one half times the 1939 level 
and they are the highest in history. 

Historically, price inflation has ac- 
companied major wars. Inflation of 
farm prices occurred during and for 
a short period after the War of 1812, 
the Civil War and World War I. These 
periods of inflation, however, have 
been relatively short—three to five 
years—when compared with the 20 
to 40 years of relatively low farm 
prices which have followed the in- 
flationary sprees. 

Prices of farm products go up dur- 
ing war periods because people’s in- 
comes are expanded, the military 
takes huge quantities of food, and 
exports are increased to meet (in the 
last war) lend-lease and relief re- 
quirements. There is an apparently 
insatiable demand for all the food 
that can be produced. 

Then suddenly, and seemingly with- 
out warning, the break has come and 
prices declined much faster than they 
advanced. Farm commodity prices 
are similar to stock prices in that 
when a downturn sets in it is some- 
times abrupt. For example, after 
World War I, in a few months in 
early 1920, farm prices lost about 
50% after several years of wartime 
price advances. 

The exact timing of a turn in 
prices of farm products after a long 
period of inflation has been, of course, 
impossible to predict. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has warned, 
however, that the level of farm 
prices in 1947 may average 5 to 10% 
below the 1946 level. Many com- 
petent students of agricultural eco- 
nomics feel that most of the decline, 
if it does occur, may come in the 
latter half of 1947. 


[res an are many questions farm- 


Domestic Demand High 


In recent years people have been 
eating more and better food than 
ever before. For one thing they have 
had the income with which to pur- 
chase a well-filled market basket. Con- 
sumers have been interested particu- 
larly in purchasing more meats, 
dairy products and fresh fruits and 
vegetables than they did before the 
war. Secondly, many goods such as 
radios, washing machines, etc., which 
ordinarily bid for the consumer’s dol- 
lar, have not been freely available in 
recent years. 

Even though food prices have been 
high and the average consumer has 
been eating 10 to 15% more, the 
share of the consumer’s income spent 
for food has been at a low of around 
21% since 1940. In 1930 the propor- 
tion was 27%, although the percent- 


2 #& <® 
By F. L. Parsons 





EDITOR’S NOTE: In the accom- 
panying article F. L. Parsons, 
economist for the Ninth District 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapo- 
lis, points out that high consumer in- 
comes, population increase and large 
exports tend to keep farm prices at 
high levels. Offsetting factors in- 
clude reduction in military, lend- 
lease and foreign relief needs; agri- 
culture’s huge production capacity 
and greater quantity and variety of 
goods bidding for the consumer’s 
dollar. 





age usually fluctuates within a nar- 
row range of 21 to 24%. 

The significant point is that the 
demand for farm products depends 
largely on wages and salaries re- 
ceived by consumers. The incomes of 
the industrial workers in 1946 will 
average about two and one half times 
the 1935-39 average and they may 
be still higher in 1947, according to 
Department of Agriculture estimates. 
This is an optimistic note for the 
1947 farm price outlook. 

In addition to higher consumer in- 
comes as a factor in increased de- 
mand for farm products, there has 
been a surprisingly large population 
increase (nearly 9,000,000) since 1939. 

Military, export, lend-lease and for- 
eign relief food requirements have 
been a tremendously important factor 





in the demand for farm products in 
recent years. At its peak the mili- 
tary took approximately 11% of total 
food production. Lend-lease and ex- 
ports took another 10%, leaving less 
than 80% of wartime food production 


“for civilians. 


This is changed now. The military 
has shrunk from around 12,000,000 
men to about 1,500,000. The boys 
still eat as civilians but less food is 
required or used per man. Lend- 
lease and UNRRA expire on Dec. 31, 
1946. Relief shipments of food are 
expected to be sharply reduced in 
1947 compared with 1946. 

Leaving the military shipments 
aside, it appears that foreign coun- 
tries may have to rely largely on 
their own exchange reserves of 
American dollars to buy their pros- 
pective 1947 imports of United States 
agricultural products. It is estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture 
that nearly half of our agricultural 
exports during the first six months 
of 1946 consisted.of lend-lease gocds 
and of UNRRA and private relief 
shipments. 

It would seem therefore that a 
larger share of total food production 
may be available for domestic pur- 
poses in the months ahead. The av- 
erage consumer will welcome larger 
food supplies, particularly meat, but 
at the same time there will be an 
increasing supply of other goods com- 
peting for his dollar. Incomes in 
the year ahead may not be so freely 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator 





Kansas City, Mo. 


HE’S LOST HIS 
SUMMER TAN! 


“The great Breadmaker”’ is 
all WHITE again. 





For better baking, better try 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL « Short Patent 
DULUTH RELIABLE - Std. Patent 
PURE GOLD -¢ High Gluten 
RED INDIAN « First Clear 


Carefully milled from the finest 
high protein spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 
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INDEX.NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFF PRICES 1933-34 TO DATE 
BASE PERIOD 1935-1940=100 


Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
1933-34........ 73.9 76.1 73.7 77.9 82.4 86.6 84.6 81.2 91.9 96.1 110.3 113.2 87.3 
1934-35........ 110.5 116.8 126.8 122.3 118.0 112.1 113.1 113.1 102.6 91.4 85.3 82.5 107.9 
1935-36........ 86.6 84.8 86.9 85.5 83.8 82.2 84.6 84.0 89.7 116.3 128.6 122.8 94.6 
1036-37... 200% 120.4 128.9 136.3 141.2 135.1 134.2 148.5 142.7 125.2 119.0 100.0 94.3 127.2 
1087-38.....006 94.0 93.6 93.3 98.7 96.5 92.7 87.9 86.6 85.8 86.1 80.9 80.6 89.7 
1938-39........ 80.8 82.4 87.5 90.6 88.5 92.4 95.9 95.5 90.2 84.3 81.0 105.4 89.5 
1939-40........ 97.3 104.5 106.0 106.7 103.7 102.2 106.0 102.6 90.8 90.0 87.0 89.4 98.8 
1940-41........ 91.2 101.0 99.7 99.3 92.8 92.9 96.4 95.4 100.4 113.2 118.4 134.0 102.9 
1941-42........ 126.3 128.1 134.8 144.5 144.4 144.4 141.7 138.1 138.5 139.9 137.1 137.3 187.9 
1942-43........ 136.1 140.6 143.5 145.3 145.1 148.2 148.9 148.8 148.4 148.6 161.2 162.2 148.1 
1943-44........ 163.4 164.8 164.9 165.2 165.3 165.9 166.0 166.0 166.2 166.3 166.3 166.3 165.6 
1944-45........ 166.2 166.2 166.2 165.8 166.0 165.8 166.2 164.5 164.9 165.6 166.0 166.0 165.7 
1945-46........ 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 194.9 205.0 289.3 259.9 207.4 193.3 
1946-47........ 232.1 


Compiled by Market News and Services Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 


keting Administration. 


The above table of index numbers of wholesale feedstuffs prices for the 
country as a whole provides an accurate indication of the market fluctua- 
tions during the lapse of price controls in July, the return of controls in Au- 
gust and their removal in October, along with comparisons of prewar years. 
The index, compiled by the Market News and Services Division, Grain 
Branch, United States Department of Agriculture, reflects prices at leading 
markets on the basic feed ingredients, including wheat millfeeds, the oil seed 
meals, tankage alfalfa meal, gluten feed and meal and hominy feed. Each 
feed is weighted to reflect its proportion of the total national feed produc- 


tion. 


spent on food as has been the case in 
the past several years. 


Larger Meat Supplies 


The meat. shortage in recent 
months and current high meat prices, 
for example, are due partly to un- 
usual wartime demands. Compared 
with civilians, the military used about 
double the amount of meat on a per 
capita basis. Meat exports in 1945 
totaled about 1,500,000,000 lbs and 
around 1,000,000,000 lbs in the first 
six months this year. This is a sub- 
stantial share of total current meat 
production of about 22,500,000,000 
lbs.. Around 40% of meat exports in 
the first half of this year were made 
by UNRRA. Very little meat was ex- 
ported before the war. 

Looking at it from another way, 
total meat production on a per capita 


EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


\ cei 9 WITH D : 
Wisdom 
FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





OlA-GiuTENM foun 
MADRASEA COMS@uBATTO ALS CA 
Orhama.mtmasna USA 





Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 


basis in 1946 is estimated at 161 Ibs. 
Domestic per capita consumption of 
meat in 1946 may average 140 to 145 
lbs compared with only 125 Ibs before 
the war. 

Next year, meat production is ex- 
pected to total between 150 and 160 
lbs per capita. With lend-lease and 
UNRRA out of the picture, meat ex- 
ports may be cut sharply and a 
larger supply be available for domes- 
tic consumption. Will consumers 
take the prospective supplies off the 
market at present price levels or 
will prices have to be lowered to 
clear the market? Fat cattle prices 
before the war were $10@12 cwt. 
At mid-November they were $20@30. 


Exports Support Wheat Market 


Approximately one third of total 
wheat production during the last two 
(Continued on page 22) 





The Rodney Milling Co: 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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SUNNY 


KANSAS 





Pisas’s our New Year's wish for 


you—that your bread will reach 


a new high in popularity. 


And here's a New Year's promise 
too—that SUNNY KANSAS will 
go right on helping bakers give their 


customers fine white bread of top- 


notch quality. 


For it’s our resolution that SUNNY 
KANSAS will always be expertly 


milled from wheats of preferred 


baking qualities. 


~~, 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS (CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA | 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


Ts KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott B Lincoln Elevator 





Board of Trade Building 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR miits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


Ali Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 

Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 








Only 11 Miles from New York City 





Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 





For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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FACULTY AND STUDENTS — Speakers on the program for the Milling 
Sanitation Short Course, conducted Nov. 138-15 at the University of Minne- 


sota, are shown in the two pictures above. 


The picture at the left shows, 


from left to right, J. O. Christianson, director of agricultural short courses, 
University of Minnesota; John P. Snyder, Jr., Pillsbury Mills, Inc; R. A. 
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Trovatten, commissioner, Minnesota department of agriculture, and George 
Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at a luncheon given in the Home Service 
Center of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for the speakers. The picture on the right 
was taken at the banquet held in connection with the short course and shows 
Harry C. Pruett, Industrial Fumigant Co., Chicago, and Dr. H. E. Gray oi 
the division of entomology, department of agriculture, Dominion of Canada 





Farm Bureau Supports Overhaul 


of Farm Programs Conditionally 


San Francisco, Cal.—Resolutions 
adopted by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation at the conclusion of 
its 28th annual convention here Dec. 
12 indicated support of a general 
overhaul of federal farm programs 
and reorganization of the govern- 
ment’s agencies that administer 
them. 

The program went along generally 
with the ideas expressed by Repre- 
sentative Hope of Kansas, who ad- 
dressed the convention, but the reso- 
lutions laid down four conditions: 


Parity Program Supported 


1. That the government’s pledge 
to support farm prices at 90% of 
parity during a period lasting two 
years after the end of the war is 
officially proclaimed be fully carried 
out. 

2. That the overhauling and reor- 
ganizing be done under the congres- 
sional leadership of friends of agri- 
culture, in consultation with farm 
organizations,, and that changes pre- 
serve all essential farm aid. 

3. That in the reorganization, the 
principles of local administration, de- 
centralization and farmer participa- 
tion be followed. 

4. That necessary farm programs 
of present and future be adequately 
financed by Congress and not de- 
stroyed by knifing their appropria- 
tions. 

Would Extend CCC 


The forthcoming reorganization 
also must preserve the principles of 
soil conservation, commodity loans, 
and surplus disposal, and the life of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. must 
be extended and sufficient funds be 
supplied, the Farm Bureau asserted. 

Modernization of the parity for- 
mula is necessary, but except for 
dairy and livestock products, parity 
should not be raised or lowered until 
after the two-year postwar period 
ends, it said. 

With an oblique reference to re- 
cent violent fluctuations in prices of 
flax, cotton and soybeans, the con- 
vention went on record for a thor- 


ough study of the commodity ex- 
changes and operations of individu- 
als and corporations trading on the 
exchanges with a view to tighter 
government regulation to eliminate 
manipulation and other abuses. 

“Recent events have indicated the 
present regulations are inadequate 
to prevent excessive speculation and 
price fluctuations,” the resolution 
declared with special reference to 
the futures markets. 


Strong REA Wanted 


Vigorous support for the rural elec- 
trification program, opposition to 
legal limitations on REA power to 
make loans for constructing generat- 
ing plants, but limitation of such 
loans to really necessary cases, and 
opposition to encroachment of the 
REA into the electrical implement 
field were voted by the convention. 

War was declared by the federa- 
tion on efforts of the National Tax 
Equality Association or other foes 
to cripple the co-ops through taxes 
or other means. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR EQUALIZATION FEE 
UPPED 35c TO $5.50 BBL 


Toronto, Ont.—The equalization 
fee on Ontario winter wheat flour 
has been increased from $5.15 to 
$5.50 bbl the Canadian Wheat Board 
has announced. Inquiries have been 
received from the West Indies for 
winters, but few mills have sufficient 
quantities of this wheat to enable 
them to sell flour for export. There 
is little hope of any improvement 
in deliveries in view of the small 
crop and the scarcity of western 
grains which could be substituted for 
winter wheat for feeding on Ontario 
farms. 
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RECORD SOYBEAN CROP 
HARVESTED IN CANADA 
Toronto, Ont.—Canada harvested 

a crop of 1,072,000 bus of soy beans 

in 1946, the largest on record. -The 

entire acreage of 59,200 was concen- 


trated in southern Ontario as Mani- 
toba, the only other province produc- 
ing soy beans on a commercial scale 
in 1945, appears to have abandoned 
this crop. British Columbia gave up 
commercial soy bean production in 
1943. Early in November the ceil- 
ing price for No. 1 and No. 2 Can- 
ada grade soy beans at Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Lethbridge or Vancouver 
was raised from $2.15 to $2.40 bus. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POLARIZING MICROSCOPE 
USES SHOWN TO CHEMISTS 


Chicago, Ill—A demonstration of 
the use of a polarizing microscope as 
a means of identifying ingredients in 
prepared flour mixtures was presented 
by Russell Bell, Victor Chemical 
Works, at the December meeting of 
the Midwest Section of the Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, held Dec. 20. 

Dry mixes, such as pancake flour, 
biscuit flour and baking powder were 
subjected to examination and their 
ingredients identified. 

D. B. Pratt, chief chemist for the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., and vice 
chairman of the section, presided at 
the meeting in the absence of R. W. 
Mitchell, Purity Bakeries Corp., who 
was confined to his home with an 
attack of influenza. All official busi- 
ness was dispensed with so that the 
75 members present could enjoy the 
eggnog and other holiday festivities 
provided through the courtesy of a 
few of the members. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BEMIS OFFICIAL URGES 
USE OF DECIMAL PRICES 


Boston, Mass.—H. P. Claussen, vice 
president of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has 
urged the cotton textile trade to con- 
tinue the use of quoting prices in 
decimals instead of returning to the 
use of the prewar system of quoting 
in the 16ths of a cent. 

His suggestions were contained in 
letters addressed to presidents of five 
of the largest industry organizations. 

“It would be advantageous to the 
trade if it would price not finer than 
two decimal places, and ending in a 
zero or a five,” he said. “For ex- 
ample,” he continued, “if the mar- 
ket price on a fabric today is 12%c, 
I would substitute 12.15. The time 
to act is now, before the archaic 














fractional system becomes too firmly 
re-established.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DOMINION TO APPROVE 
SOME MILLFEED EXPORTS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian feed 
administrator has authorized the ex- 
portation of limited quantities of 
millfeed to apply against earned per- 
mits which have been accumulating. 
Preference is to be given to ship- 
ments to Newfoundland, Iceland and 
the West Indies, although exports 
to the latter market do not require 
earned permits. The administrator 
has asked the mills to spread their 
export shipments so that the do- 
mestic trade will not suffer. 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Nominations for 
Research,Marketing 
Committees Asked 


Washington, D. C.—A call for nom- 
inations for commodity and functional 
committees to be established under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946 has been issued to approximate- 
ly 250 national producer and com- 
modity organizations, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced. 

The request for nominations, sent 
by E. A. Meyer, administrator, Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946, 
was taken following recommendations 
made by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for the act which met early 
in December. At that meeting the 
advisory committee asked Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 
to proceed to establish the commit- 
tees and recommended that the de- 
partment request organized groups 
such as farm organizations, processor 
organizations and distributor organi- 
zations to submit lists of nomina- 
tions. 

In his request for nominations, Mr. 
Meyer outlined the work of the pro- 
posed committees as follows: 

“Although the functions of these 
committees have not been entirely 
defined as yet, we expect the mem- 
bers to be broad-gauge public-spir- 
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Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











ITS © 
BIN 


AGED = 


= 
Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
. LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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ited citizens thoroughly conversant 
with the operations and problems of 
the industry each represents. In gen- 
eral, we expect these committees to 
advise with the department on the 
kinds of problems of each industry 
which need to be studied and be able 
to suggest to us various methods of 
approach which might be used in 
conducting research into those prob- 
lems. 

“While this call for nominations 
has been sent to major national or- 
ganizations the nominations will not 
be restricted to those received from 
these requests,’ Mr. Meyer said. 
“The department desires the member- 
ship of these committees to be as 
representative as possible and any 
other organizations which wish to 
nominate persons for membership 
should submit them. Any such nom- 
inations should be made by Jan. 6, 
1947, if possible.” 

Requests for nominations are for 
17 commodity committees and four 
functional committees as follows: 

Commodity: Livestock, dairy, poul- 
try and poultry products, citrus 
fruits, deciduous fruits, vegetables, 
potatoes, nuts, grains, feeds and seeds, 
rice, dried beans and peas, cotton, 
wool, tobacco, peanuts, and soybeans 
and flaxseed. 

Functional: Transportation, stor- 
age, packaging, and foreign trade. 

The committees when established 
will advise the department in the 
adrninistration of the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946. This act, 
passed by the last session of Con- 
gress, authorizes funds in amounts 
increasing from $9,500,000 in the cur- 
rent fiscal year to $61,000,000 in 1951, 
but no actual appropriations have as 
yet been made. 

The act provides for a broad na- 
tional program of research into basic 
laws and principles of agriculture and 
includes research and services in con- 
nection with problems of marketing, 
transportation and distribution of ag- 
ricultural products. Special empha- 
sis is given to the development of new 
uses for agricultural products, the 
expansion of present uses, and the 
improvement of marketing facilities 
and services to promote a sound, effi- 
cient, privately operated distribution 
system. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOLLAR VALUE OF WHEAT 
EXPORTS DROPS SHARPLY 


Toronto, Ont.—Value of wheat ex- 
ports from Canada in October rose to 
$30,600,000 from $9,110,000 in Sep- 
tember. However, the October figure 
is substantially below that of $48,- 
138,000 of the same month last year. 

In the nine months of calendar year 
ending with October the value of 
wheat exports from Canada declined 
to $167,000,000, compared with $310,- 
000,000 in the same period of previ- 
ous year. 

While wheat export values declined, 
flour export values increased in the 
first nine months of this year, the 
total for the latter being $97,000,000, 
as against $74,000,000 last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


U. K. HAS 10 MONTHS 
SUPPLY OF RAW JUTE 


London, Eng. — The United King- 
dom had approximately a 10 months 
supply of raw jute on hand on Oct. 
1 when price controls on jute were 
removed in India. The president -of 
the Board of Trade recently testified 
in the House of Commons that the 
U. K. inventory was 79,396 tons. 

In addition to that amount on hand, 
there were approximately 17,000 
tons afloat or bought but not yet 
shipped, it was stated. 






























. .. . She’s the GAY 
but DEPENDABLE type 


Discriminating bakers call 
for JOSIE when they want 
a Strong Fancy First Clear 
Flour that assures uniform, 
high quality results. 

Josie’s been around for 
= more than sixty years— 
although you wouldn't guess 
it to look at her—and her 
background is only the best. 
Milled to suit the require- 
ments of the most particular 
bakers, JOSIE is bound to 
be your favorite, too! 


THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS: 

























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of ‘ 
the High Protein AB 
Turkey Wheat oak 
Country. | vie 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 












“Phe 
WALL Monson, k MILLING CO, 


" tne te KANSAS ° 
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for lighter 
fluffier cakes 


CAKE FLOURS 


““Made Good” Since 1855 by 


She Sfenkel Flour Mills. 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 








Turning Point 





(Continued from page 19) 


years has been exported. Present 
wheat prices reflect this large export 
demand. Will this demand continue? 
During the 1930’s not over 50,000,000 
bus was exported annually as an av- 
erage. During the 1945-46 market- 
ing year about 390,000,000 bus were 
exported and the amount this year 
is expected to exceed 300,000,000. 

Wheat farmers will need a large 
export demand for their products if 
prices are to be maintained. Wheat 
exports in the future will depend on 
a number of things, such as need in 
food deficit countries, international 
trade policies and trade agreements, 
and the level of domestic and world 
price levels for wheat. 

Domestic use of wheat before the 
war averaged only around 700,000,000 
bus annually, but in recent years 
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billion-bushel crops have become com- 
mon. This year was a record high, 
1,160,000,000 bus. Wheat is the sin- 
gle most important crop produced in 
the Ninth District. Last year it ac. 
counted for 16% of total district 
cash farm income. In North Dakota, 
wheat accounted for 42% of the 
state’s cash farm income. The ques- 
tion of wheat exports is therefore of 
vital importance to the economy of 
the district. 


Readjustment in Dairying 


The war also changed the pattern 
in dairy marketing. There has been 
a sharp increase in the consumption 
of milk in the form of fluid uses, 
The proportion of milk sold by farm- 
ers in the form of whole milk rather 
than as cream is estimated at 75% 
in 1946. This compares with only 
56% for the average in 1935-39. But- 
ter manufacture has decreased about 
a third. For example, per capita out- 
put of butter this year may be around 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAI 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO DATE 
OCTOBER, 1935-SEPTEMBER, 1940=100 


Year Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
1935-36........ 104.1 88.5 83.1 86.4 88.8 86.4 87.0 85.5 86.9 121.1 155.1 153.4 102.2 
2 See 150.2 153.2 156.3 163.6 163.8 165.6 185.4 183.2 166.6 161.6 141.0 130.6 169.1 
1937-38........ 90.0. 78.4 81.3 85.3 83.2 81.7 81.8 80.1 79.1 79.56 71.1 71.5 89.2 
1938-39........ 64.5 66.8 71.5 72.8 68.7 68.6 70.7 74.4 74.7 68.1 67.0 81.9 70.8 
1939-40........ 73.6 76.5 82.7 86.6 86.2 86.3 92.3 96.3 92.4 90.1 89.6 88.3 86.7 
1940-41........ 87.8 88.6 85.4 87.3 85.8 89.2 94.8 98.2 99.4 99.0 100.0 105.8 93.4 
1941-42........ 99.8 103.1 109.2 118.2 117.0 116.9 118.0 121.1 119.3 119.2 118.4 118.2 1114.9 
1942-43......0.6 111.9 116.2 126.1 137.2 138.9 145.5 149.8 153.6 156.0 158.3 158.5 160.2 142.7 
1943-44.....006 161.1 161.3 172.2 172.6 172.6 172.6 172.8 172.9 172.7 171.1 168.7 164.0 169.6 
1944-45........ 164.9 157.1 164.6 168.2 169.0 170.0 166.6 165.2 169.4 170.3 167.8 168.3 166.8 
1945-46.....06.6 170.2 172.7 173.6 173.9 174.1 179.0 178.7 202.1 209.9 293.3 262.8 257.2 204.0 
1946-47........ 254.8 ... 


Compiled by Market News -—_ Serene Division, Geta Branch, ‘Pestustien wn Mar- 


keting Administration. 


Changes in feed grain costs over a period of years are shown in the above 


table of index numbers of feed grain prices at leading terminal markets. 
Compiled by the Market News and Service Division, Grain Branch, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, the index reflects values of corn, oats, 
barley and grain sorghums. The weights are computed from the estimate 
use of each grain for feed during the 10-year (1935-44) period and are as 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
te 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 


FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















Pay Ci oy 


HAMMOND FLOUR BAGS 














Hammond bags deliver iad product in per- 
fect condition because . 


They have adequate strength for shipping. 
Prevent insect infestation and sifting. 









Clean — Attractive— Economical 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


follows: corn 71, oats 20, barley 6 and grain sorghums 3. 





“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
~ Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 




















HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 

















———————— 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Wil! 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 
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| WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
| FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


























“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











~ svmpot MEANS 
peat TO MANY 


TH 
‘A GREAT 
SUCCESSFUL MILLING FIRMS 














MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
—_ 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Casie Appress: SAXONMILL 








OUR 97th YEAR 
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10 lbs compared with the prewar 
average of nearly 17 lbs. Consider- 
able expansion occurred in the pro- 
duction of dried milk, of which huge 
quantities were used for military and 
export purposes. 

Exports of dairy products have 
averaged nearly 5,000,000,000 Ibs each 
year since 1942. In 1947 the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates 
only 3,000,000,000 lbs of dairy prod- 
ucts will be exported. This is still 
high, however, in comparison with 
only one third of a billion pounds ex- 
ported before the war. 

It would appear, therefore, that as 
the market for dairy products re- 
adjusts to domestic demands utiliza- 
tion of dairy products might also re- 
vert to prewar patterns. In other 
words, as dairy exports decline, the 
market for dried and condensed milk 
may decline, and as prices are al- 
lowed to seek a natural level it may 
become more profitable again to pro- 
duce in larger volume other dairy 
products such as butter. 

In spite of the keen demand for 
dairy products, the number of milk 
cows on farms has continued to de- 
cline. On June 1, 1946, dairy cow 
numbers were down 4.3% from a 
year earlier. This reflects continued 
labor difficulties, as well as higher 
returns to farmers from alternative 
enterprises. Production per cow, 
however, in 1946 may be at an all- 
time high, averaging around 4,850 
lbs. For the five-year average be- 
fore the war the production per cow 
was only 4,403 Ibs. 

There are several reasons why pro- 
duction per cow is at a new high. 
First, many of the poor cows have 
been eliminated from the dairy herd; 
second, pasture and feed have been 
excellent in recent years and dairy- 
men have fed liberally; third, the 
proportion of cows milked has been 
high. 


Potential Food Production Up 


Total food production in recent 
years has been more than one third 
higher compared with the 1935-39 
average. Once agriculture has ex- 
panded its production capabilities it 
is difficult to shrink them. In fact 
the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that even under average 
weather conditions from a fourth to a 
third more food may be produced in 
the immediate future compared with 
prewar. 

They also state that at the same 
dietary level of 1935-39 this increased 
food production potential will take 
care of an estimated 50,000,000 more 
people than were fed in the prewar 
five-year period. But there has been 
only a 9,000,000 increase in popula- 
tion. Will markets be found at sat- 
isfactory price levels or will agricul- 
tural production be controlled arbi- 
trarily in an effort to keep farm 
prices at some designated level? 

Agriculture’s increased productiv- 
ity, if allowed to function freely, has 
many advantages to farmers and con- 
sumers alike. To the farmer it means 
increased profit margins and favor- 
able net incomes even though prices 
are lower. The consumer at the same 
time is able to buy more food at 
lower prices. Increased productiv- 
ity in agriculture and industry is the 
basis for Americans’ ever-increasing 
standard of living. ; 

Agriculture’s vastly increased pro- 
duction potential has been character- 
ized by some Department of Agri- 
culture officials as revolutionary. 
The stimulus of war demands has un- 
doubtedly hastened changes that were 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Gon Better Bread 
& 
The 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
© 
ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
MILLERS OF 
e WHEAT and RYE bd 
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esterday, Today & Tomorrow 


Historical Cakes 


N 1889 in Fulham, England, a cake 

was baked in the form of a huge 
fortress. It was so enormous that 
it towered to the ceiling of the bak- 
ery shop. Just a few of the ingre- 
dients used were 600 lbs of flour, 400 
lbs of butter, 400 lbs of sugar, 5,000 
eggs, 600 lbs of icing, and several 
hundreds of pounds of mixed fruits 


and nuts. The total weight was 2 
tons! 
The “Crystal Palace Twelfth” 


cake was a piker in size as compared 
to the above, yet it was a champion 
as to decorations and beauty. It 
was baked in 1852 by London cater- 
ers. The height was 4 ft, 9 ins, and 
the weight 400 lbs. Only 500 eggs 
were used but the decorations were 
spectacular. On it were medallions 
of the Queen with colored back- 
grounds surrounded by laurel 
wreaths, and the edges of the cake 
were decorated with Grecian scroll 
work. All sorts of little statues of 
Dukes, Emperors, Kings, etc., stood 
upon it, and the whole thing was 
generously sprinkled with flags of all 
nations. 

The grand-daddy of them all, how- 
ever, was made in June, 1730, when 
the King of Prussia decided to throw 
a huge party for his army. When 
the time came for the dessert the 
soldiers were amazed to see a cart 
pulled by eight horses coming to- 
wards them! The cart held a cake 
which was 18 yds long, 8 yds broad, 
and more than % yd thick. Among 
its ingredients were 36 bus of flour, 
200 gals of milk, 1 ton of butter, 1 
ton of yeast, and 5,000 eggs! The 
remnants of the cake were distributed 
among the villagers as the 30,000 
soldiers were unable to dispose of it 
all. 


Crop Destroyers 
‘TARLINGS ruined thousands of 
dollars worth of fruit and vege- 
tables this year. Because the birds 
are increasing at an alarming rate, 
the New York Experiment Station is 
looking for means of control. At- 
tempts to make crops unpalatable 
with various sprays did little to help. 
An attack on the bird at nesting 
time yielded better results. Here’s 
how it was done. 

Nest boxes were placed on roadside 
telephone and telegraph poles 10 ft 
from the ground; these proved pop- 
ular with the starlings. The pests 
were then treated to a whiff of 
Cyanogas. This was effective in de- 
stroying both the starling and the 
eggs. Such a program, to be effec- 
tive, requires widespread application. 








about 


own fault.” 








“When Peg Leg Green, who allus has a strong lean- 
in’ toward gloom,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “was in the other day oratin’ 
how the whole world was goin’ to pot an’ he 





we'd quit snappin’ at one another an’ gettin’ mad an’ 
raisin’ hell every day afore breakfast, we could look 
ahead to the new year with a power of confidence 
and mighty little worry. An’ on top of that, I says to 
Peg, dang near everybody who’s low in his min’ an’ 
doleful, ef’n you look him over you’ll likely find he’s 
either covetin’ or jes’ plumb damn lazy an’ takes it 
out on blamin’ other folks when ef’n you taken him 
apart you'd find his troubles are mighty near all his 


never hadn’t seen any 
year start off worse, 
I got a bit riled an’ 
kind of spelled Peg 
Leg off by pintin’ 
out to him that he 
couldn’t mind a time 
in goin’ on thirty 
years when the world 
was nearer peace 
than ’tis this minute 
an’ right here in our 
own country ef’n 


—R.E.S. 














It is hoped such application may be 
possible in all areas plagued with this 
bird.—Successful Farming. 


We know that far away and long 
ago in the Stone Age bread was al- 
ready invented and eaten because 
hard little burned cakes made of 
roughly ground grain have been found 
in the Swiss Lake Dwellings. 


Holiday Specials 


ANY European countries have 

suckling pig, roasted to a de- 
licious brown, at Christmas feasts. 
In Sweden, “Lutfisk” (dried codfish) 
is served on Christmas Eve, preceded 
by the national favorite, Smorgas- 
bord, with many kinds of cheese, an- 
chovies, salads, herring and spiced 
fish. But on Christmas Day the main 
dish is roast pig, served with a 
bright red apple in its mouth. In 
Norway barbecued young pig is the 
favorite and likewise graces the table 
with a red apple in its mouth and 
paper frills upon its ears. 


Mince meat is decidedly British in 
origin, yet mince pie represents a 
compound of the choicest production 
of the East, and symbolizes the gifts 
of the Wise Men to the Christ Child. 
As early as 1596 mince pies were 
popular in England under the name 
mutton pie. They were first baked 
in the form of a manger. 

The early Britons loved meat pies 
and served them at Christmas feasts. 
In the great feudal castles where 
kitchen fireplaces were big enough to 
provide dinner for 200 guests, meat 
pies were almost unbelievable as to 
size and content. It is recorded that 
one gigantic pie measured 9 ft in cir- 
cumference, and weighed 165 lbs. It 
was served from a four-wheeled cart 
built for the purpose. — Cooperative 
Merchandiser. 
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GOURMET who really knows 
his foods is J. P. McEvoy, wide- 
ly traveled and noted writer. When 
he was a little boy eating catfish 
which he had caught in Sugar Creek 
and drinking buttermilk he had just 


churned for his mother, he said: 
“Someday I will get away from here, 
I will travel everywhere, I wil! eat 
and drink in every land.” 

Since that day he has had chicken 
velvet in Pekin and mangoes in 
Manila, sole Normande in Rouen and 
Elbertas in Georgia, sea snail's in 
Brittany and shark’s fins in Singa- 
pore, caviar in Moscow and tempura 
in Tokyo. He has washed ihem 
down with saki and vodka and 
calvados and bygar and champagne 
and applejack and arac aquavit. 

“But,” .he adds, “when I drearn of 
food it isn’t of the curries of Ceylon 
or the rystafels of Java—my mouth 
waters for yellow catfish, rolled in 
corn meal and fried in butter, and I 
awaken parched and yearning for a 
cool glass of buttermilk fresh from 
the churn.” 


Music for Employees 
USIC is being used by Schenley 
Distilleries, Inc., in its offices in 
the Empire State Building in New 
York, to promote better employee 
relations. 

The music, coming through an 
amplifier, was recently installed on 
an experimental basis in the em- 
ployees’ cafeteria and the stenograph- 
ic and mail departments. 

“At present,” the office manager, 
who supervised the installation of 
the music, said, “we’re principally 
interested in the larger departments 
where many people work in close 
quarters, not infrequently under 
pressure. If this musical background 
can create a more cheerful working 
atmosphere for employees by reliev- 
ing nervous tension, office fatigue and 
tedium, then we will extend the in- 
stallation as equipment becomes 
available.” 


Corn Bread 
and Honey 


The farmhouse kitchen glows with 
warmth and light. 
The mother moves about, with quiet 


tread, 

Spreading her table. Children, with 
delight, 

Wait for her oven’s wealth of brown 
cornbread. 


What though the frost-rent lakes «nd 
fields congeal 

And winter reigns outside their quiet 
home, 

Here is the autumn’s gold in yellow 
meal 

And summer’s riches in the honey- 
comb. 

—E. Clifton. 
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THE LAST STRAW? 


T may well be that the flood of law suits being 
filed against great corporations by labor unions 
for back pay at double time plus penalties, based 
on a legal decision in a minor case involving “por- 
tal to portal” pay, may prove to be the breaking 
point in the reckless and ruthless war of labor 
leaders against employers. Suits already filed run 
into hundreds of millions of dollars, with a present 
prospect that they will multiply into billions and, 
in the end, include every employer in the coun- 
try with the clear possibility of involving the 
solvency of many industries, both great and small. 
The gross unfairness of these appeals to tech- 
nical interpretations of law is obvious. In most, 
probably all, of the suits already filed, the em- 
ployees are working under contracts of agree- 
ment, either. reached by “collective bargaining” or 
under direct orders from government. In none 
of them was the “portal to portal” time and wage 
factor included, nor was it, at any time, consid- 
ered a factor in wage scales and working regula- 
tions until John L. Lewis injected it into the 
miners’ wage disagreements along with his mis- 
chievously conceived tax on production for ‘“wel- 
fare’ purposes. But, once started and given im- 
petus by a confusion of conflicting opinions in the 
federal courts, it seized the imagination of the la- 
bor chieftains and is now so far advanced in its 
legal course as to constitute a threat to every 
employer of whatever size in the nation. 

It may be debatable as to precisely what min- 
ute the worker’s pay begins, whether before or 
after he cleans his finger nails; but it is in no 
sense subject to debate that this wholly new fac- 
tor in wage and hour determinations should be 
brought up thus belatedly, with the possibility of 
the employer being called upon to pay double 
wages plus penalties for as many as six prior 
years. Such a proposal challenges, first of all, the 
sense of fairness and equity of every right think- 
ing citizen and, second, and of scarcely less im- 
portance, threatens the’ whole future of American 
industry. 

While at the moment it may appear alto- 
gether incredible that the high courts should 
justify, on legal technicality, this unblushing ex- 
tortion of billions of dollars from industry, there 
is not too much satisfaction to be derived from 
the Supreme Court’s split decision in the first case 
to reach it on appeal. It is known to all that the 
high court is a political court, with most of its 
members chosen for the express purpose, not of 
interpreting laws in the cause of justice and com- 
pliance with the Constitution, but of so constru- 
ing their meaning as to enable government au- 
thority to be exercised according to the wish or 
whim of the current administration. In these 
circumstances this newly conceived device of la- 
bor chieftains may be found to be lawful. 

Fortunately, withim a few days a new Congress 
is to convene with every present indication that 
it will soon so amend the biased labor laws that 
not only these present plans to impose legalized 
blackmail upon employers will be prohibited but 
that labor and management will be placed again 
upon level debating ground in the eyes of the 
law. Assuredly, if the brutal attack of John 
Lewis upon American economy and industry and 
the American people as a whole failed sufficiently 
to stir Congress to resentment, this present viola- 
tion of every rule of reason and fairness will stir 
it to action with the least possible delay; and 
there appears fair reason to believe that the 
President and his administration will travel with 
it. 
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NEVER TOO LATE 


TEXAS grain merchant whose own success 
and standing in the grain trade fully entitle 
him to speak with authority, writes us comment- 
ing on the recent Des Moines address of Robert C. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Woodworth on the subject of the economic value 
of future trading on the country’s grain exchanges, 
and adds the following observation: 


“I am one of those fellows who believes 
in education rather than legislation. Mr. 
Woodworth brought out the fact that most 
people will be easily led to mistrust things 
they cannot understand. Why then would it 
be amiss for the exchanges to put on a pub- 
licity campaign or a public relations man to 
educate the farmer and the people as to the 
value of the grain exchanges to everyone? 
I would venture to say a very small per- 
centage of the farmers know how to use the 
exchanges. Perhaps they would like to sell 
their grain for future shipments and do not 
know how to go about it. 

“Most of the people I know—farmers 
included—think it is a place to gamble, 
speculate and depress prices, as Mr. Wood- 
worth brought out. Enlightenment and educa- 
tion never hurt any good cause. If it is 
good, tell them about it. If it is not, you 
had better keep going as you are and let 
only the few who are members, or who come 
in contact with the members, know what it 
is all about. You would see a tremendous 
change by an enlightenment program.” 


The truth of all that our correspondent writes 
is undeniably all wool and a yard wide. At the 
moment, it appears equally true that a majority 
of the whole people are prepared to turn more 
than measurably to the right — away from the 
“isms” and “ists” of the reckless days of “making 
the country over,” and back to the policies by 
which America grew to its present stature in pro- 
duction, wealth and standards of living. 


But who is to undertake the task of this sug- 
gested education of the uninformed in the merits 
of the long established system of commodities 
marketing? From time to time through the years, 
two or three of the grain exchanges have under- 
taken to do something of the kind, but both their 
accomplishments and their enthusiasms were 
short-lived, and gradually these great industries 
retired to a policy of blessing themselves and 
their activities in resolutions which were read 
with great pleasure by themselves and no one else. 


Obviously such short-lived adventures c&an ac- 
complish nothing for the long pull. To be really 
effective, the set-up must be on a basis that will 
endure and carry on, not for a brief span, but so 
long as the need exists. Fortunately the leaders 
in the recently organized National Association of 
Commodity Exchanges are just now laying plans 
for undertaking this task on a broader level and 
more persistently than ever before. Just how gen- 
erally they may be able to secure the co-operation 
of the rank and file of the grain trade and its 
national and sectional organizations remains to 
be developed. 


But, as our Texas correspondent points out, 
the need is great and the time befitting. It took 
the flour millers and bakers of the country a 
score or more of years to organize for the pur- 
pose of promoting the consumption of their prod- 
ucts, long subject to unreasoning attack by crack- 
pots of many varieties. The case of the grain ex- 
changes is similar, and the problem and the chal- 
lenge presented by it are the same—education. 
Why wait? 
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IS THERE SUCH A DIFFERENCEP 

CORRESPONDENT calls our attention to a 

paragraph which appeared in the December 

21 issue of the Bulletin of the National Grain 
Trade Council, which follows: 


“Socialized Farming in England? The 
Labor Government in England ‘has asked for 
legislation which would widely socialize 
farming there. Under the bill being pro- 
posed, a farmer could be ousted from his 
land if he failed or refused to heed the direc- 
tions for ‘scientific’ farming as given him 
from his central farm agency. The bill would 
provide loans to tenant farmers, and generally 
would provide for minimum price guaran- 
tees. Speaking of the idea of legally. impos- 
ing a more ‘scientific’ agriculture in England, 
the Minister of Agriculture is quoted as say- 
ing that ‘the fewer people who are stubborn 
or unreasonable, the better we shall like it.’ 
Marginal lands would go into state owner- 
ship and would be developed with State 
funds.” 


Our correspondent adds the comment, “I won- 
der how the farmers of this country would like 
that here,’ and makes the suggestion that, since 
this country has for many years paid through the 
nose in support of agricultural profits, it might 
be a fitting quid pro quo if the situation were to 
be reversed and agriculture, now much the most 
profitable industry in the nation, be appropriately 
taxed to restore to the people the tremendous 
burden of taxation that has been imposed upon 
them to insure agriculture “parity” prices, which 
now amount to such an unjustifiable bonus on pro- 
duction as to threaten vast surpluses in the years 
ahead, which will inevitably create a new agricul- 
tural crisis and new demands upon the public 
treasury. 


But, returning to the text quoted from the 
Bulletin, we wonder just how much the proposed 
British program for socialization of agriculture 
differs from the “program” carried out by our 
own government through the past decade and a 
half. Re-reading it, we find a marked similarity 
in the contemplated controls to those which have 
so long been exercised by our own government, 
the only essential point of difference visible to 
us being the contemplated confiscation of the 
lands of non-co-operators in the program. We 
have not yet gone quite that far, but govern- 
ment supervision of farm operations in this 
country, together with rewards and penalties, 
fall little short of actual seizure of privately 
owned farm lands. In substance, therefore, we 
have a broad scheme of agricultural socializa- 
tion in everything but name. 


Furthermore, while the United States at the 
moment remains somewhat gun-shy of the pro- 
posed world food control scheme and an “ever 
normal granary” organized on an international 
scale, support for that idealistic plan is by no 
means lacking; and signs are plentiful that a 
period of agricultural over-production, possibly 
beginning with an overwhelming wheat crop next 
year, and declining prices would rally now over- 
profitable agriculture to the banner now carried 
by the blatant LaGuardia and other men of sim- 
ilar bent of mind. 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN—SAVINGS?— 
Noting the co-operative battle cry, “Co-op is the 
only business on Main Street that pays its sav- 
ings back to its patrons,’ we wonder a moment 
about this. What will the new Congress do, 
when it sets out on its promised campaign to 
balance the budget and reduce taxes and takes 
a gander at the situation which permits co- 
operatives freedom from income taxes and there- 
by to accumulate “savings” to be returned to 
the pockets of their members while the govern- 
ment goes on grabbing off the “savings” of less 
favored independent enterprise? 
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“BEST YET” 


Good bakers know how much depends on the baking qual- 
ity of the flour they use. And that in turn depends on good 
wheat selection and processing by the miller. That’s 
why it pays to be SURE of flour quality. You’re SAFE 
when you buy uniform, dependable BEST YET. It’s ex- 
pertly milled from grain grown in the finest baking wheat 
area of the Southwest. Try BEST YET. You'll like it. 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 


JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 


F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











“RUSSELL'S BEST” 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard ‘iti: 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’'Makes:‘the’Best'*Rye*Flour’’ 





DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY . MISSOURI 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


. 
@{NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS wy 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA -» 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 





Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


under way at the war’s beginning. 
Some of these changes are: 

First, a vast increase in farm 
mechanization. Tractors on farms 
total more than 2,000,000. This is 
more than double the number a dec- 
ade earlier. The number in 1950 
may be 3,0000,000 or one tractor for 
every ‘two farmers. In_ 1930 only 
14% of the farmers had tractors. 

Not only is there a great increase 
in the quantity of mechanical equip- 
ment used but also’ there has been 
great improvement in its efficiency. 
Rubber tired equipment, one-man 
combines, and a multitude of tractor 
attachments are a few that may be 
mentioned. Use of power equipment 
has released 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 
acres of crop land for the production 
of food. Formerly these acres pro- 
duced feed for horses and mules. 

Second, the use of fertilizers has 
doubled and the use of lime trebled 
in recent years. Farmers are soil 
conservation conscious. Increased use 
of soil conserving measures may be 
expected in the future, which in turn 
further enhances food production. 

Third, farmers have quickly adapt- 
ed new and better crop varieties as 
they are made available by the plant 
breeders. Most of the corn produced 
in the corn belt is now hybrid. We 
now talk in terms of 3,000,000,000 
to 3,500,000,000-bu corn crops, where- 
as only 10 years ago it was 2,500,000,- 
000 to 3,000,000,000. 

New disease and weather resist- 
ant varieties of wheat, oats, barley, 
soybeans, alfalfa and other crops are 
quickly adopted by farmers. It is 
developments such as these that have 
tended to increase over-all farm pro- 
duction. 


Support Price for Two Years 


In order to get maximum agricui- 
tural production during the war, and 
especially to encourage farmers to 
shift to the production of commodi- 
ties most needed in the war effort, 
Congress passed legislation guaran- 
teeing a minimum price on about two 
thirds of the major farm products. 
In general the guarantee is to sup- 
port prices of these designated farm 
products at 90% of parity or above 
for two full calendar years after the 
war has been declared ended. If 
the war is declared ended sometim*® 
in 1947 it means price support at 
least until Jan. 1, 1950. 

Farm products specifically desig- 
nated for support may be divided in- 
to two groups. First, the so-called 
“basic” commodities, which include 
corn, wheat, cotton, peanuts for nuts, 
rice and tobacco. These six com- 
modities are eligible for support by 
loans at 90% of parity (92%% in 
the case of cotton) as required by 
law. 

The second group includes the non- 
basic “Steagall” commodities. These 
are hogs, milk and butterfat, egg: 
chickens (excluding chickens weigh- 
ing 3% lbs or less and all broilers), 
turkeys, specified varieties of dry edi 
ble peas and beans, soybeans for oi! 
flaxseed for oil, peanuts for oil, po 
tatoes, sweet potatoes and Americai 
Egyptian cotton. Farmers were spe- 
cifically requested to expand thes‘ 
“Steagall” commodities during the 
war and in return were promise: 
price support at or above 90% of 
parity for two full calendar years 
after the war has been declared 
ended. 

Thus far in the postwar period all 
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- LARROWE’S 
Kilu Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








““Gooch’s Best”’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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“basic” and “Steagall” farm products 
with the exception of potatoes have 
held well above the support level. 
In fact, most of these groups are 
well above the parity level at the 
present time. The Department of 
Agriculture believes that, in general, 
farm products will be maintained by 
normal supply and demand factors 
above the support level during 1947. 

In the Ninth District there are 
some farm products that are not 
specifically covered by the two years’ 
price guarantee. Important among 
these are cattle, sheep and lambs, 
and some of the feed grains. These 
commodities, however, indirectly are 
supported in that if the price of corn 
is maintained at 90% of parity it 
automatically regualtes the lower 
limit at which livestock may be fed. 
Corn prices also have an important 
influence on other feed grain prices. 

During 1946 certain nonbasic and 
non-Steagall farm products, including 
wool, sugar beets, oats, barley, grain 
sorghums and certain hay and pas- 
ture seeds were given a guaranteed 
support level. Supports were prom- 
ised in 1946 on these commodities in 
order to encourage production and 
offset possible shortages. Support 
prices on some of these products 
extend well into the first half of 
1947. 

For example, in order to stimu- 
late greater production of flax in 
1947 the government recently an- 
nounced a support price for 1947 
flaxseed well above the September 
parity price. 

We may be near the time when 
this important farm price support 
legislation will be tested. Funds will, 
of course, have to be appropriated. 
However, it is not expected by the 
government economists that general 
price support will be needed in 1947. 
On the other hand, there are certain 
farm products at the present time 
which are only 10 to 15% above the 
support level. A reduction in exports 
or domestic demand might quickly 
drop these products to the level 
where support would be necessary. 
For example, potatoes in 1946 have 
been held at the guaranteed level 
only by the aid of government pur- 
chases to the amount of an estimat- 
ed $35,000,000. Potato growers have 
been told they will be eligible in 
1947 for price support only if they 
co-operate on a production control 
program. The details of such a pro- 
gram have not as yet been worked 
out. 


Postwar Program Not Developed 


To date a method or program for 
carrying out the farm price support 
legislation has not been announced. 
It has been stated that there are 
several alternative farm programs 
under consideration, of which one or 
more may be used. 

One alternative is to return to 
acreage controls or production quotas. 
Price support on 1947 potato produc- 
tion is to be tied in with acreage al- 
lotments and this may set the pattern 
for other commodities as they fall to 
the support level. 

Another alternative might be to 
devise programs to maintain or in- 
crease consumption of food. Such 
a program might involve an expand- 
ed school lunch program, a food al- 
lotment program, or some plan to 
insure proper nutritive diets, par- 
ticularly to those in the lower income 
groups. 

Still another suggested program is 
to develop foreign trade in such a 
way that price depressing surpluses 
may not occur. The new United 

(Continued on page 30) 








They ‘re Back— 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 
Flour 


With all the baking satisfaction 
the best spring wheat crop in 
years’ has provided for you 


1856-1946 


Our Ninetieth Anniversary 


x4 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINN. 


— SINCE 1877 — 


“SNOBUDDY™ 


Flour merchandising is rapidly get- 
ting back to normal conditions again 
... and wise flour distributors are 
building their business carefully on 
top-notch quality brands. That’s 
why so many are concentrating on 
SNOBUDDY — a superior flour 
backed by strong merchandising 


assistance. 


= 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








State Ownership Rumors 
Plague Bakers in Britain 


London, Eng.— There are rumors 
that the government or the municipal 
authorities may take over all private 
owned bakeries in the United King- 
dom, and it was stated in a recent 
meeting of bakers in a country dis- 
trict that the London bakers already 
had been tackled on the subject. 

This is not the first time that pro- 
posals for public control of bread 
making have been made, for the 
Glasgow corporation, it is understood, 
has been dabbling with the idea of 
municipal bakeries for some years 


and similar proposals have been made 
in South Wales, though so far with- 
out success. 

The Baker and Confectioner, Lon- 
don, says: 

“While we do not believe that 
there are any grounds at the moment 
for anxiety on the question of na- 
tionalization of the baking industry, 
the suggestion is not outside the 
realm of possibility, and there are no 
doubt some people who have read of 
the mighty state bread factories 
which the Russian government has 


established in the big cities of the 
U.S.S.R. and are dreaming dreams of 
similar establishments in this coun- 
try. We remember seeing pictures 
of the enormous central bakery in 
Petrograd, where the whole of the 
bread for the city, hundreds of thou- 
sands of loaves a day, all produced in 
a modern factory equipped with the 
most up-to-date ovens and machinery, 
provided, we believe, by one of our 
well known British firms. Is such a 
development likely in this country? 
It makes you think!” 





Grain Firm Denies 


Charge of Trying 


to Destroy Co-operative Movement 


Winnipeg, Man.—Under the cap- 
tion “Who Is Trying to Destroy Co- 
operatives?” the Searle Grain Co. 
says in a recent release: 

“‘The Western Producer’ in recent 
editorials, classes the grain trade 
with Communists, and goes on to 
speak of ‘those whose ambition it is 
to disrupt and then at their leisure 
to destroy the co-operative move- 
ment.’ 

“For our own part we are quite 
unaware of any organizations which 
are attempting to destroy the co- 
operative movement. We certainly 
can speak for ourselves. We can 
steadily affirm that never since the 
co-operative movement started on 
these prairies or elsewhere have we 
ever thrown a stick, stone or even 
straws in the way of the develop- 
ment of the co-operative movement. 
Indeed, in the early days of the wheat 
pools, the Searle Grain Co., in com- 
mon with other elevator companies, 
rendered to the pools a good deal 
of assistance by way of receiving, 
storing and shipping pooled grain 
to terminal markets. 

“We have always believed in 
healthy competition, co-operative or 
otherwise, inasmuch as it promotes 
efficiency. Thus competition tends to 
keep down costs. In no industry 
in the world has competition been so 
keen as in the grain trade, and that 
for long before the co-operative move- 
ment appeared in the picture. In 
no business in the world, we affirm, 
has this healthy competition brought 
such advantages in improved service 
and in lower costs of handling and 
distribution as in the Canadian grain 
trade. 

“We believe in competition, but in 
that kind of fair competition, we 
think we have a right to ask, that 
is neither subsidizéd nor specially 
favored over us by governments. 

“The competition we have had to 
face with the wheat pool co-opera- 
tives for long, 
been so subsidized and favored. Here 
are two examples: When the _ pools 
met with near catastrophe in 1930, 


unfortunately, has __ 


the Dominion and Provincial govern- 
ments sprang to their help, guaran- 
teed their debts to the banks to the 
tune of $23,000,000 and placed on 
the shoulders of the Manitoba tax- 
payers $1,200,000 of pool debts, and 
we as taxpayers, competing with the 
pools, had to bear part of this debt. 

“Next, the wheat pools were re- 
lieved of the payment of Dominion 
income war taxes during the years 
of the war, which same taxes we 
had to pay. This enabled the pools 
to accumulate large cash surpluses 
over and above the amounts they 
paid as patronage dividends. This 
gave the pools, of course, large sums 
with which to induce farmers to 
haul grain to their elevators. 

“Despite the governmental sup- 
port, and the freedom from taxation 
which our western wheat pools have 
received, the Searle Grain Co. has 
always met pool competition four- 
square. Never at any time has our 
company asked or wished for the 
least advantage of any kind or de- 
scription over the co-operatives. All 
we have asked for, and which we 
believe we have a right to expect, 
is that the governments would not 
give the pools heavy and discrimi- 
natory tangible advantages over us. 
We ask merely for an opportunity 
to compete fairly with co-operatives 
on an equal basis. Surely the co- 
operatives themselves should neither 
ask for, nor expect, more. 

“Surely the co-operatives can stand 


on their own feet, just as we are 
obliged to do, without receiving spe- 
cial favors.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GLASGOW CO-OPS REPORT SALES 


London, Eng.—The report of the 
United Co-operative Baking Society, 
Glasgow, for the half year ending 








Oct. 5, 1946, shows a decrease in 
sales of 7.1%. There was also a de- 
crease in output, as measured in 


sacks of flour and meal baked, of 
12%. Total sales for the period 
amounted to $3,706,208. Over the 
whole year the sales were $7,811,- 
912, a decrease of $87,664. A divi- 
dend of 50c to members and 25c to 
nonmembers has been recommended. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SEVERAL COUNTRIES GET 
CANADIAN FLOUR, WHEAT 


Winnipeg, Man.— Export business 
in Canadian wheat and flour last 
week was less than 3,250,000 bus in 
wheat equivalent. All of the wheat, 
aggregating a little more than 2,000,- 
000 bus, was worked to the United 
Kingdom, while flour sales slightly in 
excess of 1,000,000 bus were worked 
chiefly to the West Indies, Italy, 
China and South American countries. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCOTTISH CO-OP BAKER 
DEPLORES INEFFICIENCY 


London, Eng.—The need for great- 
er efficiency and modern methods in 
bakeshop management was empha- 
sized at a recent meeting of co- 
operative bakery managers by W. 
Grant of the Scottish Co-operative 

















Flour Production, Exports Above Year Ago 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian production and exports of flour for the first 
three months of the current crop year with comparisons for preceding year 


are shown in the following table: 





- 1946-47 
Production: 
bbls 
re eee ee ce ee 2,158,627 
September cerqecccue Seer 
October ....... we ae ee 2,432,875 
6,819,250 

















c 1945-46 
Exports Production Exports 
bbls bbls bbls 
1,977,008 2,020,867 1,106,467 
1,236,125 2,045,830 954,215 
985,726 2,227,182 1,064,237 
4,198,859 6,293,879 3,124,919 


It will be noted that October of the present year showed a decline in 


exports although production in that month was the highest on record. 


It is 


possible the larger output of that month was used to meet an increased do- 


mestic demand. 
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Wholesale Society. Mr. Grant said 
that a new type of flour was needed 
for this mechanical age and millers 
should decide on a complete flour 
which required no improvers. 

_ Combine millers, Mr. Grant said, 
were now presenting a united front. 
The co-operative society, he added, 
was in a position to challenge the 
combined millers, but were finding 
that milling effort was largely wast- 
ed by inefficient bakeshop methods 
and management. 

Claiming that the co-operative 
movement had maintained the best 
milling traditions in its work, Mr. 
Grant appealed for greater efficiency 
in co-operative trade bakeries. He 
said the combine had no advantages 
over co-operative organization but 
prewar difficulties in wheat buying 
and flour grading had given way to 
alternative problems of maximum 
extraction without prejudice to qual- 
ity and this was being achieved by 
improved methods. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Minister 
Answers Critics 


of U. K. Wheat Dea! 


Toronto, Ont.—-The Hon. James G 
Gardiner, Canadian minister of agri 
culture, in an address delivered a 
an agricultural meeting in Montrea! 
recently, defended the Canadian- 
United Kingdom wheat agreement. 
He said the principles embodied in 
this contract were also contained 
in other food contracts between Brit- 
tain and the Dominion, between 
Britain and the United States and 
between Britain and other countries. 

Referring to a Winnipeg grain ex- 
change argument that an open free 
market obtains the best average in 
long-time results, Mr. Gardiner said 
“the fact is that under that sys- 
tem wheat growing in western Can- 
ada at a profit to the farmer is im- 
possible.” He stated that he believed 
wheat farmers want price stabiliza- 
tion. This precludes them from get- 
ting peak prices, but it also spreads 
the returns evenly over a numbe! 
of years. 

In reply to a suggestion of th: 
grain exchange that a floor price 
be established under wheat guaran 
teed by the taxpayers of Canad 
through the wheat board the min 
ister said “if the taxpayers of Can- 
ada had been asked to pay the farm 
ers reasonable returns in the 30 
to give to the world wheat on th: 
basis of 62c bu it would have cos 
them at least $200,000,000.” 

The foregoing is Mr. Gardiner’: 
side of the argument in a controvers: 
now going on between himself an 
the Winnipeg grain exchange wit! 
regard to the relative merits of th 
price stabilization system which he 
advocates and that of open mar 
keting. 

An unconfirmed report is goin; 
the rounds in eastern Canada tha’ 
the grain exchange is to employ : 
public relations official and undertak« 
a campaign to educate prairie farm 
ers as to the advantages of the ex 
change method of selling grain. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN CROPS WORTH 
$1,238,645,000 IN 1946 


Toronto, Ont.—The gross value 0i 
principal field crops produced o1 
Canadian farms in 1946 is estimated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics at $1,238,645,000. This year’s 
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A Complete Flour Service 





* Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Louis 
New York 
Dallas 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 
Denver 










QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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total has been exceeded only in the 
years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1944. 

High prices following the first 
world war accounted chiefly for the 
high value recorded in 1918-20, while 
a relatively high rate of production 
was responsible for the larger 1944 
total. The bureau said this year’s 
high total was largely accounted for 
by a higher rate of production in 
western Canada, although increased 
prices for some crops also exerted 
upward pressure. 

The 1946 wheat crop is valued at 
$477,487,000, oats $210,610,000 and 
barley $106,034,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IRISH MILL EMPLOYEES 
SEEKING WAGE ADVANCES 


London, Eng.—The Joint Industrial 
Council for the Flour Milling Indus- 
try in Ireland, in a circular to the 
flour mills, announced that the work- 
ers’ union is asking an increase of 
the equivalent of $4 a week over the 
present rate of wages payable to all 
male workers over 21 years of age in 
the industry, and $2 per week to male 
workers under 21 years of age and 
to women workers. 

The rates demanded for boys in 
city mills, up to 18 years is $8.80 per 
week; 19 years, $9.80; 21 years and 
upwards, while engaged on other than 
adult work, $10.80. In country mills, 
16 years of age, $6.95; 17 years, $7.45; 
18 years, $7.95; 19 years, $8.45; 20 
years, $8.95; 21 years and upwards; 
while engaged on other than adult 
work, $13.70. 

Applicable to all operations on shift 
work, 25% additional on the new 
rates of wages at the rate of double 
the ordinary time rate, with a mini- 
mum of four hours at double time 
rate in respect of any work per- 
formed on Sunday. For work per- 
formed on a public holiday, two days’ 
wages in addition to the day’s wages 
payable in respect of such public holi- 
day. 

The minimum payment in respect 
of overtime in country mills is to be 
at the rate of time and one half, with 
50c per meal for any operative em- 
ployed during mealtime. 

The maximum number of sacks to 
be tiered per man, per hour, where 
manual labor is employed will be 
40 and the minimum 9. 

The circular also calls for steps to 
be taken to reclassify the existing 
flour mills and the fixing of minimum 
rates of wages for the different 
grades in each mill. It further de- 
mands that the proposed pension 
scheme shall be put into operation, 
and that a sickness benefit scheme 
applicable to all manual workers in 
the industry shall be formulated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIVE WHEAT BLAMED 
FOR EIRE’S POOR BREAD 


London, Eng.—In a parliamentary 
reply the Minister for Industry and 
Commerce in Eire said that it would 
appear that the 90% flour extraction, 
which was the rate in Eire, was 
above the level of the best standards. 
The present poor quality of bread 
was due primarily to inferior native 
wheat, he said. 

Since the commencement of the ce- 
real year about 34,000 tons of wheat 
had been purchased, of which about 














19,000 tons had been imported. About . 


8,000 tons of flour were imported. 
Imported wheat and flour were dis- 
tributed on an equitable basis to all 
areas. Imports during September 
and October were approximately 13,- 
000 tons of wheat and 2,500 tons of 
flour. 


lt Must Be Handled With Care 





Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 
and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 
Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Montreal, Canada 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK) PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














-DaneLs~MILAND 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS rratony. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
MINNEAPOLIS 





OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 12" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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VANS CoMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 


A cME~ 








HOLLAND -AMERICA LINE 





Fast, Frequent Freight Sailings | 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/AMSTERDAM 


CHICAGO—39 S. La Salle St. HOUSTON—Texas Transport & Termi- 
KANSAS CITY—H. R. Walther, 833 nal Co., Inc., 1401 Cotton Exch. Bldg. 
Board of Trade Bldg. GALVESTON—Texas Transport & Ter- 
NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & minal Co., Inc., 1004 U. 8S. National 
Terminal Co., Inc., 1322 Whitney Bldg. Bank Bldg. 
NEW YORK—29 Broadway 

















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 




















COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


samcraue | FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





Re ee 





ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 


“Golden Loaf” m#s0u 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RJTLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





7 Shanley Avenue 

















FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








Turning Point 





(Continued from page 27) 


Nations Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation may be a factor in increased 
movement of farm products in inter- 
national trade or in the development 
of a world “ever-normal granary” 
program. 


Summary of Factors 


Support for farm prices and in- 
comes during 1947 is expected from 
the following factors: 

(1) A high level of industrial pro- 
duction and employment is indicated. 
Industrial workers’ incomes are run- 
ning two and one half times the pre- 
war level. Income payments are at 
record peacetime levels. 

(2) When people’s incomes are high 
they eat more food. Food consump- 
tion per capita in 1946 is estimated 
at 15% above prewar. 

(3) A 9,000,000 increase in popula- 
tion means more food is needed. 

(4) Foreign demand for our farm 
products, although less than in prior 
years, is expected to be substantially 
above prewar levels. 

(5) Government purchase and loan 
programs may be a factor in support- 
ing the price of certain farm prod- 
ucts that drop below parity levels. 

On the other side of the picture 
there are important factors which in- 
dicate a turning point in the long 
wartime rise of farm prices and in- 
come. These are: 

(1) Military, lend-lease and relief 
shipments of food will be sharply re- 
duced, in some cases eliminated, in 
1947. During recent years these spe- 
cial needs have taken more than 20% 
of agricultural production. 

(2) Agriculture’s capacity to pro- 
duce has increased phenomenally be- 
cause of mechanization, crop im- 
provement work, soil conservation 
and new farming techniques. A 
fourth to a third more agricultural 
production may be expected in years 
of average weather conditions com- 
pared with prewar. 

(3) When industrial goods of all 
kinds become freely available, the 
average consumer will have many 
places to use his income. He may 
want to cut down somewhat on the 
proportion spent for food. 

For the longer term agricultural 
picture much will depend on the type 
of farm programs that are developed. 
Production - control, subsidized con- 
sumption programs, expanded ex- 
ports, and world ever-normal gran- 
ary programs constitute alternatives 
under discussion. 
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WHEAT CROP OF INDIA 
SMALLEST SINCE 1929 


Washington, D. C. — The 1946 
wheat production in India is now 
placed at 331,595,000 bus, according 
to the third estimate of production. 
That estimate of the crop, harvested 
March-May, was based on conditions 
to May 1 and, though scheduled for 
release during May, was not released 
until late November this year. 

The crop was even smaller than the 
first estimates indicated, on the ba- 
sis of the new report, and would be 
the smallest production reported 
since 1929. The corresponding esti- 
mate for 1945 has been revised to 
390,619,000 bus. 

The 1946 wheat acreage was re- 
ported at 34,533,000, compared with 
35,561,000 acres, the revised May 
estimate for last year. 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR- 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 
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BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA % 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSA: 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 








ea ae of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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WHoLe WHeEaT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers ef 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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Cable Address: “Famed,” ponder Deanshee: Delines and Dein Cable Address. “‘Grains,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
| 
Otte Atte: “Dennen,” tents | WELLIAN SORRIBON & SON GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
s FLOUR SPECIALISTS s 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | FLOUR IMPORTERS AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | Baltic Chambers GLASGOW Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
52, Mark Lane, | 50 Wellington Street Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
LONDON, E. C.3 Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. JAS & VAN WALBEEK 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
ey IMPORTERS OF IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
ae el se 3 _— Se GRAIN —— Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
p 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 
Cable Address: “Coventry,” London Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 
J. M. & C. M. HAMM ROBERT CARSON & CO. TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
FORMERLY LID. (Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(eich ihe aeads tanuaeaen sccmentaenees (Established 1908) 
eeciiatien: Shain 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. Samples and Offers Solicited 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. | Cable Address: “Diploma,” Glasgow Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LOKEN & CO. A/S 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS FARQUHAR BROTHERS eee | a ee meas 
FLOUR FLOUR MERCHANTS No. 8 South College Street, “Tae at ae 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND Reference: 
Subentetion Row. } 7 Wight CLASROW.C.S Also LEITH and DUNDEE Chase National Bank of the City 
; | ©. I. F. business much preferred. ™ of New York, N. Y. 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 Cable Address: Code: 
Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,” Glasgow Wana cassie Se eee & 
N V Algemeene Handel-en . ’ 
e Ye Industrie Maatschappy Established 1899 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. ee oe LTD. “MEELUNIE” NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
‘lour Union, > = 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. Suesenewashs O00 FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW nec AMSTERDAM HOLLAND OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow stings’ ae Sai Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 
Established 1868 Established 1894 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS CRAWFORD & LAW M. WITSENBURG JR’S 
FLOUR IMPORTERS : ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
aS eee and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers AMSTERDAM HOLLAND AGENTS 
L. BRISTO LONDON, E. C.3 setesance: Skippergt. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 
ee Lacae aaaae L, Cable Address: “Canenr224,” Glasgow Cnty, Satna: De Towne Beak, Cable Address: “Johnny” 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd A. RUOFF & CO FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
D. T. 9 ° bd e ——- eae 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 45 Hope Street GLASGOW. Established 1855 Established 1913 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OD, Tappiesrurss _ turowenns OF OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOU Dy - " : =n 
iden Sulton FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS R IMPORTERS FLOUR - SEMOLINA : FEED 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 OFFICES ALSO AT 94 Meent ROTTERDAM Working Denmark, Finland, 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL LIVERPOOL LEITH ia a Norway, Sweden 
° | ama ene Street EE ecOW DUBLIN BELFAST Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam | Gapie address: “Flormel,” Oslo 
W. H. Rutherfurd ny he 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD Buy and Sell 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO sg FLOUR AGENT a 
aad . 155 Wallace St., »c. . -.37 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 41 Constitution St., LEITH OSLO, NORWAY W A N T A D S 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW Shee Gan AMDEDEEN Reference: The Northwestern Miller seein... 
in Art . 
Gute Abies “Mamanean* Gheenen Cables: ‘Puriip,”’ Dundee Cable Address: ‘Asbjornsta” THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR Low Grades and THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, It. 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave, CHICAGO 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Stopped Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








COUNTRY CLUB DIET?—Dr. Rob- 
ert S. Harris, director of the nutri- 
tional biochemistry laboratories at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, is inclined to think the “basic 
seven” food pattern, so loudly pro- 
mulgated by American Nutritionists, 
is an economic luxury for a lot of 
people. He insists that if we as a 
nation continue to tell our people 
that they must eat “country club 
diets” in order to be well fed, we 
will get ourselves into an economic 
and agricultural mess. 

Dr. Harris’ views on this subject 
are expressed in the 1946 report of 
the New York State Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Nutrition. He 
points out that during a recent nu- 
trition project in Mexico it was 
found possible to give the children 
a balanced lunch of native foods for 
12 centavos, whereas a similar lunch 
on the American “basic seven” pat- 
tern costs about 55 centavos. 

Lest you have forgotten, these are 
the seven basics: 

1. Green and yellow vegetables. 

2. Oranges, tomatoes, grapefruit. 

3. Potatoes and other vegetables and 
fruits. 

4. Milk and milk products. 

5. Meat, poultry, fish or eggs. 

6. Bread, flour and cereals. 

7. Butter and fortified margarine. 

Asserting that people can be better 
and more cheaply fed by native 
foods, Dr. Harris said that we should 
not impose our foods or food habits 
upon others. He adds that this may 
be just as true in various sections of 
the United States as in the various 
countries of the world. 

Again referring to the work in 
Mexico, he says that among the low- 
er income classes the children showed 
no more evidence of malnutrition than 
middle class children of Michigan. 
The Mexican children came from 
families averaging seven members 
and living on about 35c daily. Yet, 
they were no more malnourished 
than the children of U. S. automobile 
workers dwelling in clean country 
towns, in families averaging perhaps 
four individuals and living on an in- 
come of more than $10 daily. 

“This similarity in the condition 
of the children was not due to eco- 
nomic status. It may be partly due 
to a superiority in the composition 
in Mexican foods. We think it is 
chiefly due to the fact that the Mex- 
ican diets are as well or as poorly 
balanced as American diets. 

“Diet balance is of critical impor- 
tance. We in the United States are 
not the best fed nation of the world, 
although we may be the most fed. 
It is likely that the primitive peo- 
ples of the earth are better fed than 
we,” 


@ Estimates too high?—The MIT 
scientist refers to data published in 
1944 which purported to show that 
less than 20% of the population of 
the United States was receiving good 
nutrition according to the National 
Research Council standards. 

“Does this show that our people 
are undernourished or malnourished 
or are the estimates of requirements 


By Carroll K. Michener 


too high? Certainly 80% of the 
population is not badly nourished, for 
clinical studies do not reveal a high 
incidence of nutritional pathology. 


.Possibly the estimates are too high.” 


He adds that federal and local 
school lunch programs must not be 
based on luxury standards. Less ex- 
pensive lunches of staple foods are 
more practical and allow the pro- 
gram to include all children, he says. 

Dr. Harris comments further that 
foods of animal sources may be more 
palatable and desirable, but these 
foods are so expensive that but few 
of the people of the world can afford 
them. “We are doing the people 
of the world a disservice by imply- 
ing that ours is the only good dietary 
and that our food pattern is essen- 


tial to good nutrition. It is defi- 
nitely not so.” 
Generally speaking, nutritionists 


are not economists by temperament 
or training. Theirs is something of 
an ideology. They: deal with what 
they think people ought to eat, not 
with what people can get to eat. 
But if the basic seven diet is a lux- 
ury diet they are at least innocent 
in their ignorance of this. Other 
ideologists have called the turn for 
them. In this country we are ac- 
customed to think that we must 
have what we are easily persuaded 
we ought to have, and that the best 
is not too good for us. Once an end 
is in mind, the means is taken for 


granted. Among the _ results, of 
course, is high taxation—but why 
bring that up? 

e@®e ®@ 


& 2 WHOSE COST OF LIV- 
ING has gone up most? Why, the 
government’s, of course. Before us 
lie 25 ‘foreign-country trade lists 
compiled in mimeo by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and with them a statement calling 
for remittance of $25. The price 
per each has been stepped up from 
10c to $1, as notified by a large rub- 
ber-stamping. Costs of production 
evidently have been going up in gov- 
ernment workshops. % 3% Could 
this be the newest and most authen- 
tic price index to our national econ- 
omy? It seems like a 1,000% in- 
crease. One thing specially frets 
us—most of the lists were compiled 
long ago and, in fact, some are now 
obsolete or obsolescent. Should we 
draw a horrid suspicion here—a sus- 
picion of profiteering, perhaps? (Or, 
if you prefer the ugly word, goug- 
ing?) % J w& The late lamented 
Henry Wallace wouldn’t have per- 
mitted a situation like this—practi- 
cally nothing seemed to him to war- 
rant raising the price of anything 
save labor. 
ee 8 


We on this publication used to 
use a motto, in the days when mot- 
toes were in good taste and in the 
best of society. Those were the days 
when it was excellent form to choose 
a phrase from a foreign language— 
German preferably—if one could de- 








pend fully on the available linguisti- 
cal advice. So our motto became 
“Vorwaerts immer Vorwaerts,” mean- 
ing, if you are rusty on your Tue- 
tonic, “Forward, ever forward.” We 
have gone ever forward, of course, 
whether because of or in spite of this 
emblazonment on our _ escutcheon, 
but now it seems we might have done 
a lot better with our motto and 
perhaps have gone a long way far- 
ther. For it is disclosed in the edi- 
torial leader of the current issue of 
a British flour publication called the 
Miller that one can do a lot with a 
motto if one sits down to it. Back 
in 1875, when the Miller was found- 
ed, its proprietor sat down to it and 
brought up this resounding piece of 
what is more than mere motto—it 
is downright English literature: “I 
am (yes, this is the way the motto 
goes) in that place where I am de- 
manded of conscience to speak the 
truth,. and therefore, the truth I 
speak, impugn it whoso list.” We 
have done our best about speaking 
the truth, but perhaps we should 
have given advance listing to the 
impugners thereof. 


Molineria y Panaderia is, as you 
suspect, a Spanish milling and bak- 
ing journal. It celebrates its for- 
tieth anniversary, and assures its 
readers that it is going on with what 
is described in a couple thousand 
words of sonorous idioma nacional 
as a pretty good job for the indus- 
tries it has the honor to serve. We 
quote the lead paragraph, so that you 
may savor the editorial sentiment: 
“In the month of October, 1906, ap- 
peared the first number of Molineria 
y Panaderia. With no interruption 
save in the war years, during this 
large period of time these pages 
have continued their work as it was 
begun, with an enthusiasm that has 
not faltered for a single moment, 
and with the same clarity and earn- 
estness with which they were marked 
by its unforgettable founder, Don 
Federico Montagud y Diaz.” Our 
sentiments most distinguished and 
sincere, senors the editors! 


& & & FOOD & DRUG folks 
would have had an insectivoral pic- 
nic with some of the flour in co- 
lonial times, judging from pungent 
paragraphs that are to be found in 
Nathan Schachner’s new biography 
of Alexander Hamilton. Alexander, 
you remember, began his extraor- 
dinary career in the West Indies, 
where, at the age of 15, he con- 
ducted the complex affairs of a huge 
trading establishment. To the pro- 
prietor, who was on the American 
continent seeking repairs to his 
health, he made voluminous reports. 
One of his letters is devoted to the 
subject of flour, about which he com- 
plains: “Your Philadelphia flour is 
realy very bad—being of a most 
swarthy complexion—& withal very 
untractable; the Bakers complain 
that they cannot by any means get it 
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to rise. Wherefore & in considera. 
tion of the quantity of flour at Mar. 
ket and the little demand for it | 
have some thought not to refuse g 
pence from any good person that 
will give it—taking 40 or 50 barrels, 
Upon opening several barrels I have 
observ’d a kind of worm very com. 
mon in flour about the surface— 
which is an indication of age—it 
could not’ have been very new when 
twas shipped.” 2 J&% 8 Later the 
flour situation improved, apparently, 
for he writes: “The 101 barrels sy- 
perfine flour from Philadelphia are 
just landed, about 40 of which I have 
already sold at 114% . . but as tis 
probable there will be much less im. 
ported than I expected—I intend to 
insist on 12 for the rest.” % “ & 
No, we can’t help you right now on 
that pence business. Barrels or 
pounds? Doesn’t seem right either 
way. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Official Explains 
Canada’s Shipments 
of Wheat to Britain 


Vancouver, B. C.—Discussions in 
the British House of Commons in 
London recently on the question of 
wheat supplies from North America, 
with particular reference to ship- 
ments from Canada, coupled with 
the sharp question from Rt. Hon. 
Winston Churchill as to whether the 
price paid for Canadian wheat will 
diminish the flow from this country, 
brought the statement from Canadian 
Wheat Board officials both here and 
at Winnipeg that every effort is be- 
ing made to rush wheat to Great 
Britain. 

D. A. Kane, western representa- 
tive here for the Wheat Board ex- 
pressed the belief that Vancouver 
would move around 65,000,000 to 70,- 
000,000 bus of grain this season for 
export. He pointed out that grain 
shipment facilities here are working 
to capacity and more than 15,000,000 
bus have already been shipped with 
a big fleet of ships due shortly for 
grain. 

One reason why a great flow of 
grain has not been cleared for ex- 
port here this season is that about 
half of the wheat arriving from Al- 
berta is either tough or damp, neces- 
sitating cleaning or drying before 
shipment by water. 

All of the wheat purchased by 
Britain from Canada was on the 
basis of f.o.b. Canadian port which 
means that the British government 
allocates all the ship tonnage. 
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MILLFEED OUTPUT HITS 
RECORD RATE IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of mill- 
feed in Canada is at record levels 
and in the first three months of pres- 
ent crop year ending with October 
totaled 233,283 tons, compared with 
211,766 in the corresponding period 
of preceding year. Following is 4 
breakdown of the production for cach 
month: 








Bran Shorts Midds. ‘otal 

tons tons tons tons 

ae 31,830 28,407 12,083 320 

Re Gian 33,239 30,799 13,338 376 

Oct 37,334 33,120 13,133 587 
Totals, 3 

months .102,403 92,236 38,554 2:3,283 


In the crop year 1945-46 only 2.6% 
of the total production of milifeed 
was exported from Canada and 4s 
the restrictions are still on it may 
be expected that such shipments are 
correspondingly low so far this year. 
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Western Hemisphere 
Feed Exports Go on 
General License 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture on 
Dec. 20 announced the discontinu- 
ance of allocations on exports of most 
low protein feeds to the Philippines 
and Western Hemisphere countries. 
These feeds were placed on general 
license Dec. 26 with respect to these 
countries by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade of the United States 
Department of Commerce. The offi- 
cial notice designating the commodi- 
ties released from export control to 
these countries will be contained in 
a Current Export Bulletin to be is- 
sued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

At the same time, officials stated 
that exports of high protein feeds 
and some low protein feeds will con- 
tinue under allocation to all coun- 
tries. Also, low protein feeds will 
continue under allocation to all coun- 
tries other than the Philippines and 
Western Hemisphere countries. 

The feeds that may be shipped 
without allocation to the license-free 
countries include only protein feeds 
primarily of a vegetable origin, other 
than oil cakes and meals, having a 
crude protein content of 25% or less, 
whether in pure form or as mixtures 
of processed grains and any other 
type of material of a vegetable, ani- 
mal or marine origin. It is assumed 
that most of the feeds that will move 
to the license-free areas will be the 
commercially mixed feeds and the 
wheat milling by-product feeds. 

The more plentiful supply of low 
protein feeds arises principally from 
the unrestricted milling of wheat in 
the production of flour for domestic 
use and for export, 

The action in discontinuing alloca- 
tions of low protein feed exports to 
the license-free countries is expected 
to result in exports approximating 
the prewar movement of United 
States feed to these countries, pos- 
sibly involving an annual export busi- 
ness of 50,000 to 60,000 tons. 

No exports of marine by-product 
feeds may be made to any country, 
and exports of by-product feeds of 
animal origin may be made to any 
country only as authorized by emer- 
gency allocation by the USDA. Also, 
exports of oil cakes and meals may 
be made only as authorized by emer- 
gency allocation by the USDA. 
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ELEVATOR GROUP REFUTES 
TRADE MINISTER’S CLAIM 


Winnipeg, Man.—In a statement 
issued here recently, the Northwest 
Line Elevators Association charged 
that the Federal Department. of 
Trade and Commerce was “deter- 
mined to maintain during the peace, 
the rigid controls imposed upon farm- 
ers during war.” 

Commenting on a statement re- 
cently by Trade Minister MacKinnon 
that Canadian wheat producers are 
in a “more favorable” price position 
than any other country, the associa- 
tion said such a statement “is not 
in accordance with the facts.” 

In support of his contention, Mr. 
MacKinnon made reference to the 
comparable situation in Australia, 
Argentina and the United States. 

There is no justifiable comparison 
With Australia or the Argentine, the 
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association statement said. “The 
former is a Labor-dominated country 
whose farmers have been for some 
years endeavoring to get out from 
under a fiscal policy dominated by 
Labor interests, while the Argentine 
policy is controlled by a dictatorship. 

“Farm prices in the United States 
are protected by a loan value based 
upon a parity price, adjusted pe- 
riodically in relationship to costs of 
living, and farmers there are getting 
higher prices than those received by 
Canadian farmers.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEAVES DAILEY MILLS 
Nev, York, N. Y.—Harry G. Lamp- 
man, director and executive of Dailey 
Mills, Inc., Olean, N. Y., for the past 
seven years, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of Blatz Brewing 
Co. 
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FROEDTERT TO REPLACE 
DESTROYED ELEVATOR 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co., Inc., will build a 
modern, fire-resistant plant in Minne- 
apolis to replace the grain elevator 
that burned Dec. 19, Kurtis R. Froed- 
tert, president of the company, has 
announced. 

Mr. Froedtert said the burned ele- 
vator was valued at $375,000 and the 
grain it contained was worth §$2,- 
000,000. 

The elevator and grain contents 
were completely covered by insur- 
ance, he said. 

Mr. Froedtert said the fire will not 
affect production at the company 
malting plants in Milwaukee, Detroit 
and Winona, Minn. He said origin of 
the fire was not known, but it was 
believed it had started in the elevat- 
ing conveyors, possibly by a spark. 
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PURINA BUYS ELEVATOR 
PROPERTY IN DAVENPORT 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, has announced the 
purchase of the Continental Grain 
Co. property which adjoins Ralston 
Purina’s plant at Davenport, Iowa. 








Donald Danforth, president of Pu- 
rina, pointed out that the Conti- 
nental elevator, with 300,000-bu ca- 
pacity, will make it possible for 
Purina to maintain a longer supply 
of vital ingredients and buy grains 
of better quality at the time of 
crop movements. 

The elevator is equipped with a 
new gas-fired grain drier. 

Railroad spurs to Purina’s Daven- 
port plant crossed the Continental 
property. 

The Davenport plant specializes in 
production of breakfast cereals and 
Purina fox, mink and dog feeds. John 
Burrows is manager. s 
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FEED FORUM TO PRECEDE 
MANUFACTURERS’ MEETING 


Kansas City, Mo.—Representatives 
of the extension departments of state 
colleges, agricultural teachers and 
government officials will meet with 
feed manufacturers of the middle 
west in a forum discussion of present 
day feeding and manufacturing prob- 
lems here, Feb. 20. 

The agricultural forum will pre- 
cede the annual meeting of the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Association 
at the Muehlebach Hotel here, Feb. 
20-21. Leading authorities on vari- 
ous agricultural phases from all sec- 
tions of the country have accepted 
invitations to participate in the dis- 
cussions, covering many important 
problems now facing farmers and 
farm . industries. 
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AD AGENCY INCLUDES 
KITCHEN IN NEW SETUP 
Minneapolis, Minn. — Olmsted & 

Foley, Minneapolis advertising agency 
which has handled several outstand- 
ing campaigns in the food and agri- 
cultural fields, was host at an open 
house on Dec. 23, celebrating the 
opening of new, enlarged offices. One 
of the chief features of the new 
facilities is a completely equipped 
kitchen, which will be used in test- 
ing food products for sales and ad- 
vertising purposes. 
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AFMA SCHEDULES SERIES 
OF REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Chicago, Ill.—A series of 10 region- 
al sales meetings during January has 
been scheduled by the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association. The 
purpose of the meetings is to present 
fundamentals of a sound, ethical, ag- 
gressive selling program, the asso- 
ciation announced. The meetings are 
not limited to members of the asso- 
ciation, and small as well as the 
larger operators are invited to at- 
tend. 
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Dates for the meetings and the 
cities in which they will be conducted 


are: 
Jan. 3—Chicago 
Jan. 13—Kansas City 
Jan. 14—Dallas 
Jan. 15—Memphis 
Jan. 20—Minneapolis 
Jan, 22—Cincinnati 
Jan. 23—Raleigh, N. C. 
Jan, 24—Atlanta 
Jan. 27—Philadelphia 
Jan. 28—Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Jan. 3 meeting, at Chicago, 
will be held at the Drake Hotel, 
starting at 1:30 p.m. Definite time 
and place for the other meetings 
will be announced later. All ses- 
sions will be limited to two hours. 

Some _ additional meetings are 
planned for the Pacific Coast in Feb- 
ruary. 

“For several years your purchasing 
or procurement department was the 
most important department in your 
organization,” an AFMA announce- 
ment to the industry stated. “To- 
day, your sales department again 
is the most vital part of your or- 
ganization. 

“These meetings are planned for 
the people who are responsible for 
sales in the representative areas 
adjacent to the meeting places. This 
means that general sales managers, 
regional, state or district salesmen 
or sales supervisors all should attend 
one of these meetings. Any of the 
executives, general managers, own- 
ers or other officers are welcome, but 
the sales representatives are a must.” 





Export Allocations of Oil Meals 
May Be Granted for Price Support 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Heralding the 
approach of allocation of protein oil- 
seed meals for export is the first 
step in that direction in which a 
large number of protein based for- 
mula feeds have been freed of ex- 
port controls for the Philippines and 
the western hemisphere. 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture officials will not go so far as 
to say that an oilseed allocation to oth- 
er areas is imminent, but they are 
watching the price and demand fac- 
tors here and the implications are 
that if the price of oilseed meals 
should decline sharply they may use 
an export allocation, or possibly fur- 
ther relaxations, as price spurs. It 
has been suggested by government 
agricultural economists that some 
spur to meal prices may be wise at 
this time to insure adequate soybean 
acreage next year, 


In discussing the announcement of 
relaxation of export controls by the 
Office of International Trade, USDA 
officials stated that they had given 
their approval to this move a month 
ago, but red tape between the two 
agencies had delayed the official 
statement which had to be made by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Among the factors leading to the 
relaxation were the good condition 
of pastures this fall and winter and 
the weakness in meal prices, it was 
stated. Further relaxations will fol- 
low if the winter season remains 
open, pastures remain in fair condi- 
tion and our domestic price level is 
soft. However, USDA officials de- 
clined to say how soon they would 
make recommendation to drop ex- 
port controls to other countries or to 
make an export allocation to Europe. 
Indications are that nothing further 
will be done within 60 days unless 
prices sag sharply. 

The following relaxations were or- 
dered this week by the OIT: 


Castor oil bean meal cake and oil 
cake have been completely removed 
from export control, which means 
that they can be shipped freely to 
any area. 

The following feed ingredients and 
protein based formula feeds have 
been exempted from export control 
to the Philippines and the western 
hemisphere: 

Mixed dairy and poultry feeds, with 
crude protein content of 25% or less; 
other prepared and formula feeds 
with crude protein content at 25% or 
less, except dried milk, powdered 
milk, condensed milk, -buttermilk 
products for feed and milk sugar 
feed; rolled barley for feed; other 
wheat feeds, except cracked or 
crushed wheat for feed; stimuflow, a 
by-product of malt; brewers’ grains, 
dried; corn grits and corn meal; 
cracked corn; dried beet pulp; dried 
molasses pulp; grain screenings; glu- 
ten corn feed; hominy feed; hulled 
oats; oat feed; rice millfeeds; rye 
millfeeds. 
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GMI APPOINTMENT—Sewall D. An- 
drews, Jr., has been named vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the chemical 
division of General Mills, Ine., it has 
been announced by Whitney H. East- 
man, division. president. Mr. Andrews 
joined General Mills in 1930 and be- 
came director of purchases in 1937. 
During World War II, he served 
overseas as general purchasing agent 
for Advance Section, Communica- 
tions Zone, the headquarters that di- 
rectly supplied and supported four 
American armies in Europe. He holds 
the Bronze Star, Legion of Merit 
and five battle participation stars. 
Since his discharge in December, 
1945, he has been director of sales 
for General Mills’ chemical division. 
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NEW CANDIDATE — J. O. McClin- 
tock has been nominated by petition 
to oppose Harry C. Schaack, present 
incumbent, as president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade in the coming 


election Jan. 13, 1947. The petition 
was signed by 275 members of the 
exchange, including 10 of the 15 in- 
cumbent directors of the board. Mr. 
McClintock is vice president of the 
Continental Grain Co. and is now 
second vice president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. For some time he 
has been active in national grain in- 
dustry activities and during the past 
year served as vice president of the 
National Association of Commodity 
Exchanges and Allied Trades, Inc., 
of which he now is a director. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Victor S. Davis, for several years 
with the International Milling Co. 
office at Minneapolis, has returned 
to Hutchinson, Kansas, to be asso- 
ciated with his brother, Hal Davis, 
in the management of the Western 
Terminal Elevator Co. 

* 


Jerre Watson, Jr., representative 
for the Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., 
special markets division, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, and Mrs. Watson 
have announced the birth of a baby 
girl Nov. 15. She has been given 
the name of Lou Ellen and is the 
sister of Mary Nancy. 

e 

Cc. M. MeMillan, former secretary 
of the Southern Bakers Association, 
now executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Candy Wholesalers Associa- 
tion, visited the Atlanta offices of 
the S.B.A. on Dec. 28. Accompanied 
by his family, Mr. McMillan was re- 
turning to his headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., after spending the 
Christmas holidays with relatives in 
Camilla, Ga. 

* 


P. A. Kier, manager, National Mill- 
ing Branch of the National Biscuit 
Co., Toledo, went to his old home in 
Kansas City for the holidays. F. M. 
Dickey, traffic manager, has gone to 
Florida on a vacation. 

a 

Samuel H. Young of Woolman and 
Co., celebrated his 65th birthday on 
Dec. 28th by making his usual daily 
appearance on the trading floor of 
the Commercial Exchange of Phila- 


delphia. Before joining the Wool- 
man firm 22 years ago, he headed his 
own feed and grain business, S. H. 
Young & Co. 
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Herman Peeper, president of the 
Apache (Okla.) Milling Co. is under- 
going a medical check-up in St. An- 
thony’s Hospital, Oklahoma City. 


J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., spent the 
Christmas holidays with relatives in 
Newton, Kansas. 


P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
Mrs. Baum spent Christmas with their 
son, Glenn Baum, and family at Okla- 





HOME FOR CHRISTMAS 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — Christmas 
brought happiness to the home of 
Richard Gross, employee of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., in Hutchinson, 
Kansas. Fellow workers had heard 
much from Mr. Gross about his 8- 
year-old son, Jaydee, stricken several 
months ago with infantile paralysis. 
The boy made sufficient progress, 
though still suffering some paralysis 
in both legs, to go home from the 
hospital for the holiday. Mill work- 
ers passed the hat and _ secured 
enough money to buy Jaydee what 
he wanted most for Christmas, an 
electric train. 





homa City. They planned to go 
from there to a spa on the Texas 
Gulf Coast for a few days. 


John Luscomb, Southworth Grain 
Co., Toledo, expects to go to Florida 
in January. Sam Rice, Rice Grain 
Co., also of Toledo, is planning a trip 
to California. 


Miss Carol Virginia Steen, eldest 
of the three daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Steen, was married 
Christmas Day to James Edward 
Wenzel. The ceremony took place 
in Gary Memorial Methodist Church 
in Wheaton, IIl., in which town both 
the Steen and Wenzel families have 
lived for many years. The young 
couple will make their home in De 
Land, Fla., where the groom is com- 
pleting his studies at Stetson Uni- 
versity after serving with the armed 
forces for three years. The bride is 
an honor graduate of the University 
of Michigan. Her father is vice pres- 
ident of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. 

«® 


Earl C. Garratt, sales director, 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, and Mrs. Garratt 
spent the Christmas holidays in Kan- 
sas City. 

= 


Al Cardenas, export manager, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
visited Sherman, Texas, his former 
home, during the Christmas season. 


Robert Woodworth of Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, president of the National 
Grain Trade Council, was in Kansas 
City last week and conferred with 
officers of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. 

* 


Austin Igleheart of Greenwich, 
Conn., president of General Foods 
Corp., arrived in Evansville, Ind., on 
Christmas Eve to join Mrs. Igleheart 
for the holidays. He was accom- 
panied by their son, J. D. Igleheart, 
who is attending Choate School. Mr. 
Igleheart is the only son of the late 
John L. Igleheart, who at the time 
of his death was president of Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc. 


E. J. Horton, Providence, R. L., 
flour broker, paid a brief visit to 
New York during the holiday season. 


Samuel R. Strisik of the S. R. 
Strisik Co., New York, spent the 
Christmas and New Year holidays 
with Mrs. Strisik in Atlantic City. 


Miss Mildred Gladstone of David 
Coleman, Inc., New York, is leaving 
by plane for Miami Beach early in 
January for a Florida winter vaca- 
tion. 


H. H. King, president, H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, left New 
Year’s Day for Los Angeles, where 
he plans to spend the winter. 


L. C. Chase, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, accompanied by 
his wife, spent the Christmas holiday 
with his son in Chicago. 

® 

G. M. Lowry, president of the Wich- 
ita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and 
Irs. Lowry spent the holidays with 
their son in Denver, Colo. 
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———————EEEe 
INJURED FLYING BAKER 
RECOVERING 
* 


Washburn, Wis.—It was indeed a 
Merry Christmas for the Earl John- 
son family, as Earl, local baker and 
aviation enthusiast, was returned io 
his home on Christmas Day from an 
Ashland hospital where he had been 
confined since Thanksgiving Day 
when he suffered severe injuries in 
an airplane crash as he was taking 
off from the local airport. For sevy- 
eral weeks he was unconscious, but 
he is now on the road to recovery 
and return to his shop operations. 
Mr. Johnson developed the local air- 
port, and during the recent polio 
epidemic won national fame for con- 
veying stricken victims from Wasii- 
burn to Minneapolis hospitals on 
emergency night flights. 








EDWIN BEWLEY, TEXAS 
MILL CHAIRMAN, DIES 


<— 
Former Active Manager of Bewley 
Mills, Fort Worth, Became 
Banker in 1925 


Fort Worth, Texas.—Edwin 
Bewley, 65, chairman of the boa: 
of Bewley Mills, Inc., Fort Wort! 
died at Fort Worth, Dec. 21. He ha 
been in apparently normal health anc 
was active as usual until Oct. 
when he underwent an operation fron 
which he never recovered. 

Son of M. P. Bewley, founder of 
the milling company, Edwin Bewley 
was educated in the public schoo!s 
of Fort Worth and in the University 
of Texas, from which he held the de- 
grees of B. S. and M. A. He playe: 
on the football team during his co 
lege years and was a past presiden 
of the University Ex-Students Asso- 
ciation. 

On the death of his father in 190 
he became president and active man- 
ager of Bewley Mills, and so con- 
tinued until 1925, when he became 
active vice president of the For! 
Worth National Bank, giving up h 
duties in the mill, which were a 
sumed by W. P. Bomar, the curreri 
president of the Millers National Fec 
eration, who has been active head 
of the mill since. 

Mr. Bewley became chairman < 
the bank’s board of directors in 1935, 
and was a director in railroads, in- 
surance companies and various other 
undertakings. He was interested a1 
active in every public cause, and wa 
justly regarded as one of the city 
foremost and most highly respect« 
citizens, 

Surviving are his widow; one so), 
E. E. Bewley, Jr., who is also ass‘ 
ciated with the mill; one brothe’, 
Murray P. Bewley, a noted artist ©! 
Hollywood, Cal., and one sister, Mrs. 
Bert K. Smith, Fort Worth. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES T. LEACH JOINS 
J. P. PARKS AS GRAIN MAN 


Kansas City, Mo.—James T. Leac’ 
has joined the J. P. Parks Co., Kar- 
sas City, as manager of the grain 
department of the firm, effective Jai. 
1. Mr. Leach has been in the grain 
business in the Southwest for man) 
years, having been previously asso 
ciated with the Mid-Continent Grain 
Co., Kansas City, and before thai 
with the Russell Grain Co. 
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London, Eng.—Almost 300 members 
and guests attended the annual din- 
ner of the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers held in Lon- 
don, Dec. 9. Lord Horder, Britain’s 
eminent physician and nutritionist, 
who recently joined the association’s 
staff of technical advisors, was chief 
guest and as such, replied to the toast 
to the guests. 

Replying to the toast proposed to 
the National Association by Charles 
S. Neill of Belfast, the president, 
Donald B. King, said: “I had the 
honor a few days ago as your presi- 
dent of attending the election dinner 
of the Worshipful Company of Bak- 
ers, London. One of the speakers 
was the Lord High Chancellor (Lord 
Jowett) and he had one or two things 
to say which interested me very 
much. He commented on the absence 
of bread, as I am sure many have 
tonight, and he said that despite all 
the speeches he had heard in the 
House of Lords, and despite all doc- 
tors and dietitians, he looked forward 
to the day when he could have bread 
as white as the tablecloth, and it 
was encouraging to see the enthusi- 
asm with which this remark was 
greeted.” 

Continuing, the president then re- 
ferred to the growth of the associa- 
tion with the passage of the years. 
It represented today all sections of 
the trade, large and small, town and 
country, and it counted among its 
members the vast majority of millers 
of the land. 

Mr. King also said that in the days 
before the war the banquets used to 
last for about four hours, which was 
understandable when the menus were 
remembered. The present dinner 
could not be called a banquet, but 
perhaps with luck his successor might 
be able to revive the glories of for- 
mer days. He was afraid his year of 
office would go down in history as 
the year of the “breadless banquet.” 

In proposing the toast to the guests 
the vice president, Wilfred D. Vernon, 
one of the managing directors of 
Spillers, Ltd., said: “I suppose that 
this is the first dinner in our history 
at which we have not been able to 
offer any bread—perhaps the first 
feast of millers with that embargo 
since the seven lean years of Joseph. 
The rationing scheme in those days 
lasted seven years, though to be sure 
there is no evidence to show that 
they were not served with bread at 
their dinners. ‘In other words, our 
present Minister of Food has out- 
Josephed Joseph. I do not wish to 
labor this point, but after we have 
left our flour full of all the vitamins, 
phytic acid, indigestible fiber, and 





HOLIDAY CUSTOM 

New York, N. Y. — Although the 
New York Produce Exchange did not 
have a Christmas tree or a party on 
the trading floor, several offices cele- 
brated during the holiday period and 
held open house. Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
held a gay company party at Busto’s 
Restaurant, in line with its custom 
for the past several years; David 
Coleman, Inc., entertained customers 
and friends the day before New 
Year’s, and H. J. Greenbank and 
Co. and Coulter & Coulter served 
refreshments to a large group on 
Christmas Eve and New Year’s Eve 
respectively. 
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Bread Not on Menu at Aunnel Banquet 
of British and Irish Millers Group 


even added chalk at the rate of 45 
tons a day, it is a little hard that 
we cannot let our guests enjoy some 
of it in the form of bread. I am 
very sorry that we cannot show our 
guests tonight what a piece of bread 
looks like.” 

Replying, Lord Horder explained his 
having joined the scientific advisory 
staff of the association in these 
words: ‘Believing, as must all believe, 
that the technique, the science of 
milling, is a major element, and al- 
ways must be a major element, in 
the application of the principles of 
nutrition, I willingly assented to the 
invitation to come in and help.” Con- 
tinuing, he said: “By the applica- 
tion of technique, scientific control, 
and good will, it has seemed to me 
that milling can help more at this 
juncture perhaps than at any other 
in nutrition, which, after all, is 
bound up with the health of the com- 
mon man.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. F. MACDONALD RETIRES 
FROM BOARD OF TRADE 


Duluth, Minn.—The retirement of 
Charles F. Macdonald, secretary- 
treasurer of the Duluth Board of 
Trade, is effective Jan. 1. At the 
same time, George B. Hathaway, as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer, will be 
promoted to succeed Mr. Macdonald. 

Mr. Macdonald became city editor 
of the Duluth Herald in 1892 and 
held the position for 15 years. In 
1907 he was appointed secretary- 
treasurer of the Duluth Board of 
Trade and has held that position for 
the last 40 years. 

Mr. Hathaway started in the grain 
business with the William Dalrymple 
Grain Co., and later joined the Con- 
solidated Elevator Co. He was em- 
ployed by that firm for 35 years until 
it went out of business. He was 
named assistant secretary-treasurer 
of the board in 1943. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXTILE BAG ASSOCIATION 
FINISHES CONTAINER QUIZ 


Chicago, Ill—The Textile Bag 
Manufacturers’ Association, which 
first conducted personal interviews 
with bakers in every city of 200,000 
and over from Kansas City eastward, 
has now compiled the results of fur- 
ther interviews with western bakers 
from Kansas City to the Pacific to 
discover their preferences as to con- 
tainers. In the last nine months, 
601 bakeries, representing an esti- 
mated 28% of bakery flour consump- 
tion in the United States, have been 
consulted, the association reports. 

The survey is declared to indicate 
that 94.1% of the bakers interviewed 
prefer to use cloth bags. This statis- 
tical preference is greater than the 
present movement of flour in cloth 
bags to bakers interviewed, however, 
the association reports, since it was 
found that: only 88% of bakery flour 
is at present actually moved in cloth 
bags. 

The preference percentages indi- 
cated by the survey are represented 
to be as follows: cotton 100’s, 56:66; 
seamless cottons, 25.67; burlap, 11.78; 
non-cloth bags, 5.89. The percent- 














age of flour actually moving to bak- 
ers, says the association, showed the 
following breakdown as to type of 
seamless cottons, 40.23; 


container: 
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JOINT CHRISTMAS PARTY—The joint Christmas party of the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors and the Bakers Courtesy Club held 
Dec. 17 in the Bal Tabarin Room of the Hotel Sherman in Chicago was 


attended by about 160 members and guests. 
of the committees in charge of arrangements for the party. 


Shown above are members 
Left to 


right around the table, they are: George L. Faber, King Midas Flour 
Mills, chairman of the flour distributor’s committee; Harold Hall, Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute, chairman of the Bakers Courtesy Club commit- 
tee and general chairman of the two committees; George Siml, George 
Simi & Co., of the Bakers Courtesy Club committee; John Reget, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co., of the flour distributor’s committee; A. W. 
Fosdyke, president of the Bakers Courtesy Club; W. L. Grewe, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., of the Courtesy Club committee; R. E. Bemmels, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of Flour Distributors, and S. O. Werner, 
The Northwestern Miller, secretary of both organizations. 





cotton 100’s, 34.41; burlap, 13.87; non- 
cloth bags, 11.59. 

Owners, managers and purchasing 
agents of 526 bakeries granted in- 
terviews to the representatives of 
the association. They were ques- 
tioned on a wide range of container 
problems, including their present and 
preferred dispositions of empty con- 
tainers. 

Practices, suggestions and statis- 
tical information derived from the 
coast-to-coast survey will be made 
available to the baking and milling 
trades in a 20-page book called ‘526 
Bakers,” to be issued early in 1947 
by the Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Association from its offices at 100 
North La Salle Street, Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 


New York, N. Y. — Leonard G. 
Blumenschine, president of Best 
Foods, Inc., announces the election 
of Albert Brown, formerly director 
of advertising and merchandising, as 
vice president in charge of those ac- 
tivities, and B. F. Nelson, as vice 
president in charge of purchases. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO PLAN FOR CONVENTION 

Kansas City, Mo. — Plans for the 
1947 convention of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, to be 
held in Kansas City May 18-23, will 
be discussed at a meeting of the 














Kansas City Section of the associa- 
tion to be held at the Hotel Presi- 
dent Jan. 3. John Whinery, Rodney 
Milling Co., chairman of the conven- 
tion committee, will be in charge of 
the meeting which will begin at 8 
o’clock following a dinner to be held 
in the hotel’s coffee shop. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
HAS LUNCHEON MEETING 
Pittsburgh, Pa. — The Pittsburgh 

Flour Club held a luncheon meeting 

at the Hotel Roosevelt, Dec. 30. The 

nominating committee submitted its 
report for new officers for the com- 
ing year. J. Spagnol, W. J. Jennison 

Co., is chairman of the committee, 

which includes E. J. Bermel, Eagle 

Roller Mill Co., and Phil A. Mohler, 

Wm. Kelly Milling Co. 


DEATHS 


Newton L. Smith, president of the 
Mercer Milling Co. of Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., died recently in Oxford, Fla., 
where he had resided for the past 
two years. Mr. Smith had been en- 
gaged in the milling business for half 
a century. He is survived by his 
wife and two daughters. Burial was 
in Oxford. 
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“Effective January 1, 1947” 


JAMES T. LEACH 


Announces His Connection as Manager of the 
Grain Department of the 


J. P,. PARKS COMPANY 


602 Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, Missouri, Phone LD-33 
CASH GRAINS 


MILLING WHEAT - GRAIN SORGHUMS - CORN 
FEED WHEAT - FEED BARLEY - OATS 


GRAIN FUTURES 


MILLFEEDS—CASH AND FUTURES—AND ALL 
FEED INGREDIENTS AS USUAL 


J. P. PARKS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Washington, D. C.—A slight de- 
terioration in the world food situa- 
tion since the issuance of its Nov. 4 
preliminary survey of 1946-47 world 
food prospects was reported recent- 
ly by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The department’s Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations said that 
transportation difficulties, particular- 
ly shipping strikes and shortage of 
transportation facilities in North 
America, have delayed the move- 
ment of food crops from surplus to 
deficit areas. As a result, the food 
supplies in some importing countries 
are low, and the exporting countries 
face still greater difficulties in ful- 
filling the contemplated exports of 
food products during 1946-47. 

Unfavorable weather has reduced 
the prospective wheat crop in Aus- 
tralia by about 40,000,000 to 50,000,- 
000 bus and the revised estimate of 
the Canadian crop is 23,000,000 bus 
below previous estimates. 

Crops in Argentina may be slight- 
ly above earlier expectations, but it 
appears that during the past month 
there has been a decline of at least 
1,000,000 tons (37,500,000 bus) in the 
prospective wheat supplies which will 
be available from exporting countries. 

Recent information indicates little 
over-all change in the estimate of 
food production for Continental Eu- 
rope for 1946-47. Production will be 
somewhat below the estimates made 
a month ago for some European coun- 
tries, including Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Italy, Denmark and Sweden. 
France will have less flour due to 
a lowering of the bread flour extrac- 
tion rate from 90 to 85%. _ Esti- 
mates for Czechoslovakia and Bel- 
gium, on the other hand, have been 
revised upward. 

No striking changes in the food 
situation have been reported during 
the past month except for Austria 
and Germany. Austria announced an 
increase in normal consumer rations 
to the level established in October 
for the British and American Zones 
of Germany. This level, however, 
could not always be maintained 
throughout the British Zone, and 
could be reached only with difficulty 
in the American Zone. 

Food supplies in the Soviet Union 
have not changed materially, but in- 
dications are that the government 
has experienced difficulties with grain 
collections, on which the rationed 
bread supplies depend. Collections 
however, have been pushed vigor- 
ously. In the far eastern areas of 
Russia, failure of the grain and po- 
tato crops has recently been reported. 
Even in normal years this area has 
been a grain area depending upon 


OKLAHOMA WINTER WHEAT 
MOSTLY EXCELLENT 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Fall sown 
small grains are in excellent condi- 
tion with improvement noted during 
the past week because of good mois- 
ture conditions. In some localities 
moisture is too heavy to permit the 
grazing of wheat fields. Rust spots 
have appeared in some sections of 
the state, but no serious damage has 
been reported. Local wheat fields in 
Oklahoma county have been infest- 
ed with the Hessian fly and some 
plowing up of the grain has been 
done. The infestation is confined to 
one county thus far. 
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World Food Supply Drops as 


Transportation Hinders Movement 


supplementary grain shipments from 
Siberia, or imports from abroad. 

In the Far East, the rice crop ap- 
pears to be progressing satisfactorily, 
and except in local areas, the food 
shortage is being relieved as the new 
crop becomes. available. 

In the United Kingdom, bread ra- 
tioning was not discontinued in the 
fall months as was originally planned, 
and current wheat stocks are at an 
abnormally low level because of the 
reduced home wheat harvest, disap- 
pointing rate of shipment from Amer- 
ica, and a necessity to divert as much 
wheat as possible to the British 
Zone of Germany in order to meet 
the food shortage in that area. It 
is expected that within the next few 
months about 10,000 tons of Danish 
carcass meat will be sent to the 
United Kingdom as the result of the 
removal of an embargo on fresh 
meats from Europe. Improvement 
in fruit supplies is indicated with an- 
ticipated imports of 1,000,000 tons 
in 1947. 

There has been little indication of 
change in the food picture in the 
northern part of Latin America since 
the report of Nov. 4. The estimate 
of Cuba’s 1947 sugar crop can now 
be raised to 5,000,000 short tons, 
compared with 4,900,000 reported 
earlier. Dry weather in the bean 
producing districts of Mexico has 
reduced earlier estimates for the 
1946-47 crop to 165,000 short tons, 
and wiped out any possibility of an 
export surplus. 

In Argentina, the 1946-47 crop of 
small grains is now being harvested, 
and the yield is generally good. Lo- 
cust damage has been less than ex- 
pected. The third official estimate 
of 16,500,000 acres of wheat repre- 
sents a small increase over the sec- 
ond forecast, placing the crop con- 
siderably above last year’s, but below 
the prewar average annual acreage. 

An invasion of locusts from Ar- 
gentina in September entered south- 
eastern Brazil causing considerable 
damage to wheat, corn, beans and 
potato crops. As a result of high 
cotton prices, farmers are expecting 
to increase cotton acreage and re- 
duce cereal acreage when planting 
this spring. Estimates as to the 
probable extent of the change range 
between 15 and 25%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$5.50 BU SUPPORT PRICE 
HELD NECESSARY FOR FLAX 


Minneapolis, Minn.— The flaxseed 
supply situation has never’ been 
gloomier at the first of January than 
it is this year, according to T. L. Dan- 
iels of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., oilseed processors. 

“After a very careful analysis of 
the supply and disappearance figures,” 
says Mr. Daniels, ‘“‘we have come to 
the conclusion that on Jan. 1 there 
remains a linseed oil supply, over and 
above minimum stock requirements, 
of about 160,000,000 Ibs. At the 1945- 
46 restricted disappearance rate of 
62,725,000 Ibs per month, these sup- 
plies should last until about the mid- 
dle of March. In arriving at these 
figures, we have taken the latest 
government estimate for the domestic 
1946 crop and have added all sup- 
plies of flaxseed and linseed oil, either 
received since July 1, 1946, or prom- 
ised from Argentina, Canada, Mexico 
and Uruguay. 

“We consider that this country is 








entering a new era in drying oils in 
which we must place less dependence 
upon supplies from abroad and more 
on our own flaxseed and soybean 
crops. The United States govern- 
ment’s goal of 5,000,000 acres of flax- 
seed for 1947 is not large enough to 
make up the deficit caused by a 
shrinkage in supplies from Argentina. 
We seriously doubt whether even the 
5,000,000 acres indicated as a goal 
will be achieved unless the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will pay heed to 
the advice of state PMA commit- 
tees, seed men and farmers that the 
support price on flax be raised from 
$4 bu, f.o.b. Minneapolis, to at least 
$5.50 bu. 

“According to the above mentioned 
authorities, farmers, especially in the 
Northwest where the bulk of flaxseed 
is grown, do not believe that the pres- 
ent market price of $7.25 bu in Min- 
neapolis will hold when flaxseed 
comes to market in volume next Au- 
gust. On the other hand, they realize 
that if they are to raise flax, they 
must pay from $8 to $10 bu for seed 
flax. That expenditure, added to in- 
creased labor costs on the farm, 
makes the flax crop look like a pretty 
expensive affair. Farmers, therefore, 
feel that the government should as- 
sure them a support price which will 
give them from two and one half to 
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three times the price of wheat, four 
times the price of corn, and twice 
the price of soybeans. 

“If we are to avoid a major catas- 
trophe in the protective coating in- 
dustry in this country, we cannot 
emphasize too strongly the need for 
prompt government action to assure 
at least 5,000,000 acres of flaxseed for 
the United States for 1947.” , 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS 
ISSUE 1947 PUBLICATION 


The Official Publication, 1947 edi- 
tion, of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials, is now avail- 
able for distribution. Copies may he 
obtained at $5 each from L. PF. 
Bopst, secretary-treasurer of the as- 
sociation, College Park, Md. 

The issue carries all rules and rec- 
ulations thus far adopted by the feed 
control officials’ organization, as well 
as definitions for 245 different feed 
ingredients. There is also included 
up-to-date chemical and physical 
methods which are used in the ex 
amination of feeds. 

Manufacturers and_ distributors 
registering feeds in the several states 
will find the publication valuable as 
a guide and reference book. 
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Britain’s Needs Are Called Grave 
by Food Ministry Representative 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Flour millers 
here and in Canada are impressed 
with the gravity of Britain’s bread- 
stuffs needs of the immediate future 
as a result of conversations with 
Joseph H. Pillman, a member of the 
British food ministry, who is on a 
confidential mission to this continent. 

Mr. Pillman is recognized in Amer- 
ica as an authority on cereal foods 
because of his long connection with 
the flour trade in the importing firm 
of Pillman & Phillips. The business 
of this long-established house is now 
in the hands of his brother Charles, 
an arrangement necessitated by the 
governmental connection of Joseph 
Pillman, who anticipates long con- 
tinuance of the food controls that 
have carried over from the wartime 
period and still appear to be consid- 
ered a national necessity. 

Britain’s shortage of wheat and 
flour, in spite of the utmost impor- 
tation, has not been alleviated suffi- 
ciently to permit ending bread ration- 
ing, and there is still a long road to 
go, Mr. Pillman intimates, in bring- 
ing extraction down from the ex- 
treme high point of 90% which was 
reached in the closing period of the 
war to the former 72%. 

Possibility of obtaining additional 
supplies of wheat flour from the Unit- 
ed States and Canada appears to 
rest principally on the official level. 
Mills in both countries are heavily 
committed to the export market, but 
Mr. Pillman hopes that at least some 
additional allocation may be had, par- 
ticularly from this country, and that 
if this allocation is obtained some 
way will be found to increase the flow 
of export flour or temporarily to 
divert a part of the current move- 
ment in the interest of Britain. 

Time, the flour milling industry 
here is told, is a critical factor in 
the situation. Whatever additional 
relief there may be for Britain must 
come at once to be of real benefit. 
Delays would render a bad situation 


much graver than is generally reai- 
ized on the continent. It is feared 
that the usual slowness of govern- 
mental procedure would defeat an 
effort to move additional flour to the 
British Isles under increased alloca- 
tion, and the opinion has been ex- 
pressed that, if anything is to be donc, 
there must be an effective short-cut. 

Basically, Mr. Pillman points ou', 
the world cereal shortage is not one 
of wheat but of rice. Without the 
extreme shortage of the latter there 
would be a much easier situation 
with respect to wheat, which must 
continue for a long time to replac 
a large part of the content of th 
world’s rice bowl. 

From Minneapolis, where he spent 
a part of last week, Mr. Pillman’s 
itinerary took him through Chicag: 
to Toronto and Montreal. He expects 


to return to London late in January 





Joseph H. Pillman 
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MILLING SANITATION STUDENTS—The Milling Sanitation Short Course, 
conducted at the University of Minnesota, Nov. 13-15, was attended by more 
than 200 millers, cereal chemists and others interested in the program. Pic- 
tured above are a few of the students who attended a banquet held in con- 
nection with the affair. The two men at the left are E. L. Holmes, sanita- 


37 





tion director of the American Institute of Baking, and William W. Prouty, 
head of the institute’s science department. The group in the picture at the 
right includes E. W. Dodson, operating superintendent, and Delbert B. Pratt, 
chief chemist, both of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; Larry Max- 
well, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., and Thomas R. Coyne, treasurer, 
and plant equipment maintenance superintendent for the Eckhardt company. 





Area of Production 





(Continued from page 11) 
cellaneous Agricultural and Horticultural 
Commodities not covered by other hearings. 
All parties appearing at the hearings were 
giver an opportunity to be heard, to 
question witnesses and to file briefs and 
additional statements subsequent to the 
hearings. Distance and population criteria 
formed the basis for substantially all of the 
definitions proposed at the hearings. 

Among the factors considered in the for- 
mulation of the definition were: practices 
of marketing; the distances between farms 
and the enterprises carrying on the opera- 
tions described in sections 7 (c) and 13 (a) 
(10) the kind of crop; the pattern of 
concentration of agricultural production 
with respect to the location of the estab- 
lishments; the practices prevailing in a 
single as distinguished from a diversified 
crop area; geography; topography; popula- 
tion; the correlation between population and 
the character of the community as rural- 
agricultural or urban-industrial; urban- 
tural distinctions made by the Supreme 
Court in the Holly Hill case, by the Con- 
gress and by other agencies; the influence 
of urban community in the immediately 
surrounding area; and all other available 
information relating to the problem. 

Based on the purpose and language of 
the statute, the data and arguments pre- 
sented at conferences and hearings, the 
experience of the Division in administer- 
ing the act, and full consideration of the 
factors enumerated herein and all other 
relevant matter, the Administrator has 
concluded that the most appropriate defi- 
nition within the legal limitations is one 
Which, taking into account all the fore- 
goine considerations, delimits a geographi- 
cal area, located in the open country or 
ina rural community, and measured, for 
each establishment, by a radius expressed 
in miles. 

These conclusions have been incorporated 
into, and form the basis of, the definitions 
of “area of production” contained in this 
revised regulation: accordingly, the part 
headnote is amended to read “Area of Pro- 
duction’ and Sections 536.1 and 536.2 which 
appeared in 29 CFR, Cum. Supp., are amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

_ Sec. 536.1. “Area of production” as used 
im Section 7 (c) of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. (a) An employer shall be re- 
Sarded as engaged in the first processing 
of any agricultural or horticultural com- 
Modity (other than Puerto Rican leaf to- 
bacco) during seasonal operations within 
the “area of production’ within the mean- 
ing of Section 7 (c) if he is so engaged in 
an establishment which is located in the 
°pen country or in a rural community and 
Mm which such first processing is performed 
on commodities 95% of which come from 
Normal rural sources of supply located not 
More than the following air-line distances 
from the establishment: 

(1) With respect to grain, soybeans, eggs 
or tobacco—50 miles; 





(2) With respect to any other agricul- 
tural or horticultural commodities—20 miles. 
(b) For the purposes of this section: 


(1) “Open country or rural community” 
Shall not include any city, town or urban 
Place of 2,500 or greater population or any 
area within: 

(i) One air line mile of any city, town, 
8 urban place with a population of 2,500 
"Pp to but not including 50,000, or 

(fii) Three air line miles of any city, 
town or urban place with a population of 
%,000 up to but not including 500,000, or 

(iii) -Five air line miles of any city with 
® Population of 500,000 or greater accord- 


ing to the latest available United States 
Census. 

(2) The commodities shall be considered 
to come from “normal rural sources of 
supply” within the specified distances from 
the establishment if they are received (i) 
from farms within such specified distances, 
or (ii) from farm assemblers or other es- 
tablishments through which the commodity 
customarily moves, which are within such 
specified distances and located in the open 
country or in a rural community, or (iii) 
from farm assemblers or other establish- 
ments not located in the open country or 
in a rural community provided it can be 
demonstrated that the commodities were 
produced on farms within such specified 
distances. 

(3) The period for determining whether 
95% of the agricultural or horticultural 
commodities are received from normal rural 
sources of supply shall be the last preced- 
ing calendar month in which operations 
were carried on for two work weeks or 
more, except that until such time as an 
establishment has operated for such a cal- 
endar month the period shall be the time 
during which it has been in operation. 

(4) The percentage of commodities re- 
ceived from normal rural sources of sup- 
ply within the specified distances shall be 
determined by weight, volume or other 
physical unit of measure, except that dollar 
value shall be used if different com- 
modities received in the establishment are 
customarily measured in physical units that 
are not comparable. 

Sec. 536.2. “Area of production” as used 
in Section 13 (a) (10) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. (a) An individual shall be 
regarded as employed in the “area of pro- 
duction” within the meaning of Section 
13 (a) (10) in handling, packing, storing, 
ginning, compressing, pasteurizing, drying, 
preparing in their raw or natural state, or 
canning of agricultural or horticultural com- 
modities for market, or in making cheese 
or butter or other dairy products: 

(1) If the establishment where he is em- 
ployed is located in the open country or 
in a rural community and 95% of the 
commodities on which such operations are 
performed by the establishment come from 
normal rural sources of supply located not 
more than the following air line distances 
from the establishment: 

(i) With respect to the ginning of cotton 

-10 miles; 

(ii) With respect to operations on fresh 
fruits and vegetables—15 miles; 

(iii) With respect to the storing of cot- 
ton and any operations on commodities not 
otherwise specified in this sub-section—20 
miles; 

(iv) With respect to the compressing 
and compress-warehousing of cotton and 
operations on tobacco (other than Puerto 
Rican leaf tobacco), grain, soybeans, poul- 
try or eggs—50 miles; or 

(2) With respect to Puerto Rican leaf 
tobacco, if he is engaged in piling, bulking, 
or otherwise handling unstripped tobacco 
for market in an establishment which is 





.a first concentration point for such tobac- 


co; Provided, That employees engaged in 
stripping tobacco or engaged in _ piling, 
bulking, or otherwise handling stripped to- 
bacco shall not be deemed to fall within 
this definition. 

(b) For the purposes of this section: 

(1) “Open country or rural community” 
shall not include any city, town or urban 
place of 2,500 or greater population or any 
area within: 

(i) One air line mile of any city, town, 
or urban place with a population of 2,500 
up to but not including 50,000, or 

(ii) Three air line miles of any city, 
town or urban place with a population of 
50,000 up to but not ineluding 500,000, or 

(iii) Five air line miles of any city with 
a population of 500,000 or greater accord- 


ing to the latest available United States 
Census. 

(2) The commodities shall be considered 
to come from “normal rural sources of sup- 
ply’ within the specified distances from 
the establishment if they are received (i) 
from farms within such specified distances, 
or (ii) from farm assemblers or other es- 
tablishments through which the commodity 
customarily moves, which are within such 
specified distances and located in the open 
country or in a rural community, or (iii) 
from farm assemblers or other establish- 
ments not located in the open country 
or in a rural community provided it can 
be demonstrated that the commodities were 
produced on farms within such specified 
distances. 

(3) The period for determining whether 
95% of the commodities are received from 
normal rural sources of supply shall be the 
last preceding calendar month in which 
operations were carried on for two weeks 
or more, except that until such time as 
an establishment has operated for such a 
calendar month the period shall be the time 
during which it has been in operation. 

(4) The percentage of commodities re- 
ceived from normal rural sources of sup- 
ply within the specified distances shall be 
determined by weight, volume or other 
physical unit of measure, except that dol> 
lar value shall be used if different com- 
modities received in the establishment are 
customarily measured in physical units that 
are not comparable. 

(c) For the purposes of paragraph (a) 
(2) of this section: ‘First concentration 
point’’ means a place where such tobacco 
is first assembled from near-by farms for 
such preparation for market but shall not 
include any establishment normally receiv- 
ing a portion of the tobacco assembled 
from other concentration points, nor any 
establishment operated by a manufacturer 
for the preparation of tobacco for his own 
use in manufacturing. 

(Secs. 7 (c), 13 (a) (10), 52 Stat. 1063, 
1067; 29 U. S. C. 207 (c), 213 (a) (10) ) 

Signed at New York, N. Y., this 18th 
day of December, 1946. 

L. METCALFE WALLING, 
Administrator. 
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CONVERTING TO ELECTRICITY 


Leavenworth, Kansas.—The 3,500- 
sack mill of the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, is being 
converted from steam to electric 
power. The plant was shut down 
Dec. 22 for installation of the new 
motor and is expected to resume op- 
erations after Jan. 1. 
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WESTERN UNION GRANTED 
10% INCREASE BY FCC 
Washington, D. C.—Western Union 
Telegraph Co. has been authorized 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to increase its present mes- 





. Sage charges about 10%. 


The FCC approved for an _ indef- 
inite period an increase of 20% above 
the rates effective last June 12 
when a 10% increase was granted. 

Mathematically, that works out to 
an increase of slightly less than 10% 


over the present charges. Western 
Union had asked for an increase of 
15% above existing rates. 

Western Union was authorized to 
increase its interstate C.N.D. (com- 
mercial news department) service 
charges by 15% and its interstate 
money order premium charges by an 
average of 4.3%. 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Dec. 21, 1946, and Dec. 22, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
c~American— -——in bond— 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 





21, 22, 21, 22, 

1946 1945 1946 1945 
WOONRE. c2.866s 61,523 105,403 5,155 25,506 
COER  stesase 10,324 2 oe 
a re eee 44,635 1,170 3,849 
BPO éb:etveece 5,009 1,381 175 
BeOMIOY sisces 21,952 2,362 540 
Flaxseed . 7,215 ur 124 
Soybeans .... 20,957 24,813 


Stocks of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Dec. 
21 (figures for corresponding date a year 
ago given in parentheses): wheat, none 
(2,000) bus; corn none (1,000); soybeans, 
none (79,000). 

Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Dec. 27, 1946 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur .. 8,543 1,027 6,576 3,116 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 5,839 os 2,652 155 
Churchill ...... 43 + o< 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VOUS Feewecee 
1,027 8,652 51,103 

946 7,766 12,073 

Receipts during week ending Dec. 27: 


WOME 5 56.0060 
Year ago 








Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,249 64 502 671 
Pacific seaboard. 734 ai 108 5 
Other terminals* 52 oe 17 4 

ROOMS chee veces 2,035 64 626 680 


Shipments during week ending Dec. 27: 
rt. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 


WOME. 86060 6555. 722 76 
Pacific seaboard. 2,101 7 
Other terminals* 124 55 

SOUR Givers 2,947 138 





Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Dec. 27, 1946: : 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..102,095 4,950 33,110 23,209 
| 


Pacific seaboard. 24,174 2,126 386 
CRUSCRT <ccsess 1,094 ee 
Other terminals* 801 ee 288 1,892 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1l-bDec. 27, 1946: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 95,982 1,459 30,518 22,149 


Pacific seaboard. 19,881 : 1,249 287 
ORGPERED . vcscse 2,929 oe 1 ns 
Other terminals* 563 » 674 576 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kanas City: A moderate expansion of 
export inquiry, which did not result in 
corresponding sales increases, is the chief 
feature of the holiday season flour market. 
Domestic business remained stagnant, 

Southwestern mills last week sold an 
average of only 38% of capacity, of which 
a little over half represented export book- 
ings. In the preceding week sales were 
60% of capacity and a year ago were 
36%. 

Only scattered trade of a few cars of 
bakery flour have appeared recently, large- 
ly from buyers whose needs are not cov- 
ered very far ahead. Most millers ex- 
pect at least a moderate expansion of 
bakery buying in January, although funda- 


mentally the flour buyer appears to be 
bearish on present price levels, looking 
carefully at wheat production statistics. 
Yot there has been no domestic flour 


buying of importance for many weeks and 
even a modest anticipation of future needs 
must soon bring about some booking, un- 
less the average baker wants to run the 
risk of depleted inventories, 

Family flour trade has been very light 
also, with the present high cost of flour 
encouraging wholesalers and retailers to 
hold down their stocks as much as possible. 
General price weakness in many food lines 
makes the grocery trade cautious, particu- 
larly since a_ reflection of current mill 
prices to a retail level would put fresh 
flour on retail shelves now at much higher 
prices than are being asked for old stocks, 

Light buying against unfilled portions 
of first quarter flour allocations of Neth- 
erlands, Belgium and _ Switzerland took 
place in the past week, but total volume 
was not great and price levels were un- 
changed to slightly lower. Latin Ameri- 
can inquiry continued good, and a fair 
run of business was consummated with 
Brazil, Venezuela, Ecuador and the Philip- 
pines among the leading buyers. The 
Cuban subsidy question remained  unset- 
tled throughout the week and no _ book- 
ings were made to the island, but re- 
ports suggested that the details of the 
program would be completed and approved 
this week. 

The clear market was quiet, with mod- 
erate bookings being recorded for export 
und little or nothing for domestic users, 
Immediate shipment clears were draggy and 
offered at prices 5e or so below deferred. 

Closing for the Christmas holidays re- 
duced production levels in the past week, 
nevertheless mills ran more heavily than 
in the corresponding period a year ago. 
Kansas City output averaged 84% of ca- 
pacity, against 101% in the preceding week 
and 73% a year ago. 

Price changes in flour were small, rapid 
declines in millfeed tending to offset to 
some extent the lower wheat values. 

Quotations Dec. 30, sacked, carlots: hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.75@5.95, 
standard patent $5.60@5.85, straight $5.50 
5.70, established brands family flour $5.80 
a 6.20, family patents $5.60@5.75, first clear 
$4.90@5.10, second clear $4.50@4.60; soft 
wheat short patent $5.95@6.30; straight 
$5.644@ 5.79, hard winter export straight 
$5.40@5.70, bulk. 

Six mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 7 fair, 4 quiet, 3 slow, 3 dull. 

Some millers this week noted a sizable 
revival of interest among domestic buyers, 
with the best inquiry evident for some 
time. Consequently some good bakery busi- 
ness is anticipated in the next fortnight. 

Oklahoma City: Sales last week ranged 
from 15 to 40% and averaged 22%, com- 
pared with 18% the previous week and 22% 
a year ago. All sales were domestic and 
were divided 55% to the family buyers and 
15% to the bakers. Operations ranged 
from 50 to 85% and averaged 80%, com- 
pared with 90% a week ago and 65% a 
year ago. Prices were stable and closed 
unchanged. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb cottons, Dec. 28: carlots, 











family short patent $5.65@6.10, standard 
patent $5.50@5.90; carlots, bakery, unen- 
riched short patent $5.95@6.05, standard 


patent $5.85@5.95, straight grade $5.75@ 
5.85. Truck lots 35¢c higher on all grades. 

Omaha: Flour sales again were popular 
in the foreign buying field last week. Mill- 
ers reported at least 75% sales to export. 
Domestic business continued slow although 
inquiry had picked up. Export demand is 
terrific, millers report. Not only to South 
America, but to Burope and the Orient 
were shipments consigned. Production of 
flour has continued at its fast pace. Those 
customers who had orders on the books 
have been demanding that shipments be 
made at once. Their shipping orders al- 
most came in the same mail as the con- 
firming orders. Cotton bags were scarce 
as they have been for months. Prices ap- 
pear to be headed downward. Two millers 
refused to quote flour prices at the end 
of last week since they expected another 
drop. Wheat supplies remain plentiful. 
Millfeed shows some increase in demand. 
This, millers said, was followed by a small? 
price boost. 

Wichita: Mills operated six days at ca- 
pacity last week. Domestic sales were low, 


averaging about 15% and were largely 
fill-ins. Export sales were negligible. Di- 
rections were heavy. Quotations, basis 


Kansas City, Dec. 28, 100-lb cottons, car- 
lots: family flour $5.93, bakers short patent 
$5.68. Prices were steady. 


Hutchinson: Except for continued inquiry 
from the export trade last week was a 
typical holiday week for mills. Foreign 
buyera still show considerable interest, but 
only in @arly shipment bookings. Millis 
generally are tunable to book more fot 
January and shipping space is too uncer- 
tain even if they were able to supply the 
flour. Domestic business has been very 
slack, but directions against old family 
flour contracts have loosened greatly. Bvery- 
one wants flour shipped late enough to 
arrive after the Jan. 1 inventory but early 
enough to take the old freight rate. Prices 
on bakers flour, were firm, but quotations 
were off a dime on family patent. 


Salina: The demand for flor is only 
fair with prices about 5c sack lower. Ship- 
ping directions are very ood. 


Texas: A little export business is being 
booked, but domestic demand is almost at 
a standstill; however, domestic shipping 
directions are coming in better. There is 
little or no selling to Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. Total sales of all 
types of flour probably amount to 50 or 60% 
of capacity. Prices are about unchanged 
to 10c sack lower. Quotations Dec. 28, 
100’s: family flour, enriched, extra high 
patent $6.15@6.35, high patent $5.90@6.10; 
standard bakers, plain $5.80@5.90; clears, 
plain $5.50@5.60, delivered TCP, 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The dullness ir flour the 
past two weeks was seasonable and not 
unexpected. The holidays and inventory- 
taking period are not conducive to buying, 
and only those who could see the bottom 
of their stockpile bought, and then only 
in a limited way. Mills, generally, still 
have a lot of 60- to 90-day shipment busi- 
ness on their books, and are satisfied when 
shipping directions come in regularly. Many 
bakers, however, have begun to accumulate 
flour stocks, so there has been a_ notice- 
able slowing-up in directions. Were it not 
for urgent export orders, a curtailment in 
production might be looked for. 

Flour quotations show a_ reduction of 
about 25c sack for the week, due to a 
weakening in premiums on cash wheat and 
in the futures market also. The break, 
if it might be termed such, has not been 
enough to attract the larger buyers. Few 
of them show any interest whatever, so 
bookings by northwestern spring wheat 
mills were again at a minimum, amount- 
ing to only about 22% of capacity. A 
week earlier they were 28% and a year 
ago 47%. 

Export buying has slowed up a little. 

#England and Norway, it is understood, 
have filled their quotas, but Holland wants 
more flour. Switzerland, also, is in the 
market, along with Cuba and some of 
the other Latin American markets. 

Quotations Dec. 30: spring standard pat- 
ent $5.75, short patenf $5.85, high gluten 
$6.10, established brands of family flour, 
enriched $6.30, first clear $5.25, second clear 
$4.45, whole wheat $5.75, all prices in 
sacks, 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The demand for flour is at a 
standstill as buyers show very little in- 
terest despite some weukening in prices. 
Therefore, sales have been very scattered 
and in small lots only. Bakers are well 
booked ahead and awaiting further reces- 
sion in prices before entering the mar- 
ket. Directions are fair. Family flour 
business also continues dull with no fu- 
ture bookings in the offing. Small scat- 
tered refill orders are the only business 
reported. Directions are very slow. Quota- 
tions Dec. 28: spring top patent $5.85@ 
6.55, standard patent $5.75 @6.35, first clear 
$5.35@5.85, family flour $6.55@6.60; hard 
winter short patent $5.71@5.86, 95% patent 
$5.61@5.81, first clear $5.34@5.46; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.20@6.90, standard pat- 
ent $5.45@6.70, first clear $4.85@5.65. 

St. Louis: The usual holiday dullness 
prevailed last week, with no activity on 
the part of the domestic trade. Buyers, 
large and small, are looking for lower 
prices early in the new year. There is a 
good inquiry for export flour from all di- 
rections, but very little is reported being 
placed on the _ books. Mills are pretty 
well sold ahead and are not pressing for 
new business. Demand for clears has fall- 
en off. Prices are some easier. There 
is little change in the boxcar situation. 
Jobbers are finding little interest on the 
part of the trade. Bakers are looking for 
lower prices in the near future. Shipping 
directions show some improvement. Flour 
prices are around 15c lower for the week. 

Quotations Dec. 28, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter bakery standard $5.60, short 
patent $5.75, family $6.05, high protein 
clears $5.50, low protein $4.74; soft win- 
ter bakery cake $6.35@6.55, short patent 
$5.85@5.90, family patent $6.75, straight 
$6.15, clears $5.45@5.60; spring short patent 
$6.25, standard $6.20, straight $6.15, high 
protein clears $5.85, low protein $5.75. 

Toledo: Both millers and flour buyers 
are in a waiting mood, waiting to see 
what will happen after the turn of the 
year. Because domestic buying has been 





so long deferred, it is possible that stocks 
of flour may need to be restored, There 
has been some feeling that prices might 
work lower after the turn of the year, 
and that has encouraged a “wait and see”’ 
attitude. The year is closing at Toledo 
with cash wheat at practically its high- 
est point and millfeed at its lowest and 
not moving any too well. Not much wheat 
is coming out and boxcars are still short. 
The theory is that the farmers will sell 
wheat after the first of the year and that 
the saving in taxes to some of them may 
be equivalent to 20@25c bu. Outlook for 
capacity operation of the mills is ex- 
ceptional. Potential domestic and export 
business is incalculable. 

The Toledo 28%c rate to New York, basis 
of bidding, will become 30c after Jan. 1. 


Cleveland: The holiday season developed 
very little interest from either jobbers or 
bakers. Flour is a drug on the market, 
and with the recent decline in butter, as 
well as the publicizing of the expected 
further decline on commodities, buying of 
all food commodities may be very small 
in the future. Those who need merchandise 
likely will buy on hand-to-miouth basis, 
and that includes flour. 

Flour prices have declined approximate- 
ly 20c sack the past week. Premiums 
on high protein wheat dare off approxi- 
mately 8c bu. The demand for family flout 
has failed to improve, although shortening 
and sugar aré more plentiful. 

Quotations Dec. 28: spring family $6.60, 
high gluten $6.30, standard patent $5.90, 
first clear $5.70; hard winter family $6.60, 
high gluten $6.20, standard patent $5.80, 
first clear $5.70; soft winter family $6.74, 
short patent $6.84, straight $5.86, first clear 


$5.30. 
EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Flour buyers in this area are 
well booked for 60 to 90 days and are 
not interested in taking on additional com- 
mitments at present. The trade is look- 
ing forward to improvement early in Jan- 
uary. Except for spring family, which 
advanced 6c sack, hard winter family 8c 
and soft winter short patent 20c, the rest 
of the flour list declined 5c to 30c. 

Quotations -Dec. 28, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: spring family $6.80, high gluten $6.40, 
standard $6.05, first clear $5.65; hard win- 
ter family $6.80, high gluten $6.40, stand- 
ard $6.05, first clear $5.55; soft winter 
family no offerings, soft winter short patent 
$6.20, straight $5.80, first clear $5.20. 

New York: Lack of pressure by mills and 
of interest by buyers brought flour bus- 
ness to typical holiday dullness. While a 
few millers are turning to normal domestic 
channels, orders on the _ books, particu- 
larly for export, have reached such propor- 
tions that many are not interested in vol- 
ume business until the market is steadier 
Only occasional cars constitute the bulk 
of purchases. Shipping directions are brisk, 
however, and cars are coming through 
promptly. Export demand is still strong, 
and it is expected that Cuba will cover 
early 1947 requirements as soon as its 
subsidy program is worked out. 

Sales for export have cleaned out sev- 
eral grades from the domestic market. 
Kansas clears and soft winter straights 
are practically withdrawn, but spring wheat 
clears are offered more freely, without 
arousing interest. Prices are generally 
about 10c lower. 

Quotations Dec. 28: spring family flour 
$6.704@6.90, high glutens top grade $6.60@ 
6.70, standard patent $6.20@6.35, clears 
$5.65@5.95; southwestern standard patents 
$6@6.15; soft winter straights, nominally 
$5.90 @6.15. 

Boston: Despite increasing mill offerings, 
flour prices are unchanged in the Boston 
market. Business is practically at a stand- 
still, primarily because of the customary 
trading apathy at this time of the year. 
Another factor in the extreme dullness is 
the buyers’ resistance to current quota- 
tions. The very favorable winter wheat 
crop prospects are construed by most ‘trad- 
ers as indicative of lower quotations. Bak- 
ery lines are also dull with activity gen- 
erally confined to immediate needs. 

Quotations Dec. 28: family flour $6.60@ 
6.70, spring short patents $6.57@6.67, stand- 
ards $6.47@6.53, high gluten $6.87@6.93, 
first clears $5.90@6.13; hard winter short 
patents $6.15@6.25, straight patents $6.05@ 
6.16; soft winter flour $5.754@6.15, high 
ratio $6.70@7. 

Philadelphia: Price reductions from the 
levels prevailing a week earlier provided 
this market with its principal feature over 
the holiday. Ranging from 5 to 15c, these 
downward revisions failed to stimulate 
any additional buying interest and deal- 
ings remained in their recent dormant 
stage. 

A factor in this was the page one news 
on the sharp break in butter and the weak- 
er undertone displayed by some other com- 
modities, which gave bakers hope that the 
same thing may occur in flour quotations. 

However, most decided that such a down- 
ward revision in flours would not mate- 
rially contribute to a solution to the No. 1 
problem of the moment, an inability to 
book orders for nearby delivery because 
of the sold-out condition of mills generally. 

It is generally believed, though, that a 
sudden decline might introduce a rush to 
place bookings on the deferred basis be- 
cause the prevailing reluctance to buy at 
current high prices has drawn heavily on 
stocks at some bakeries. 

What might also contribute to such a 
re-awakening of purchasing interest is the 
shortage of boxcars and some consumers 
are likely to get around to feeling con- 
tent over the problem of early shipment 
once their supplies on hand get really low. 

Meanwhile, mills are holding to their 
policy of accepting commitments only for 
60- to 90-day and longer shipment. Ex- 
port demand, with its attractive price 
feature, had widened again and foreign 
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buyers are employing persuasive 
to acquire supplies. F 

There are some small lot sales being 
negotiated by smaller bakeries, especially 
those who have long-standing arrange- 
ments with particular sources and mills 
are accommodating them in the interest 
of preserving relationships. 

Quotations Dec. 28: spring family $6.65@ 
6.85; spring standard $6.35@6.45; first clear 
$5.85@6.05; short patent $6.45@6.55; soft 
winter short patent $6.20@6.30; soft win- 
ter standard $5.75@6.10; soft winter straicht 
$6.10@6.20. 


Pittsburgh: All is quiet here in the fiour 
business. Mill representatives state that 
neither bakers nor jobbers show any in- 
terest in flour. Most salesmen stayed in 
town and used their telephones to talk 
to any likely prospects. One stated rat 
newspaper stories of butter, clothes, ind 
in fact majority of commodities falling 
in price, with values predicted to fall even 
more, are influencing both bakers and job- 
bers to hold off all flour buying at present 
in hopes of lower prices later. Only the 
most urgent flour orders are placed now, 
Majority of bakers can hold off for -ey- 
eral more weeks because they boughi as 
liberally as possible when flour prices \\ ere 
lower. Prices’ fell 10 to 20c the past 
week on most flours. Family patent ys 
tinues to sell below normal at retail stoves, 
Mills show no eagerness to sell. Srialj 
bakers here, together with the large firms, 
report enormous baked products sales _ur- 
ing this holiday season. Few closed ieir 
shops for a post holiday rest period as 
fats and sugar seemed to hold out for 
their baking needs. 

Quotations Dec. 28, cottons: hard winter 
$5.55@5.85, medium patent $5.60@. .90, 
short patents $5.65@5.95; spring wheat §5.10 
@6.23, medium patent $6.15@6.28; short 
patent $6.20@6.33; high gluten $6.43@...58, 
first clear $5.70@5.88; family flour, ad: er- 
tised brands $6.20@6.58; other brands 90 
@6.98; cake and pastry flour $5.50@ 5.98, 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta: Demand for flour continues cuite 
slow and hectic 1946 ended with practi: «lly 
no activity except that of routine 
ness. All mill offices and representaiives 
reported trade unusually dull. There ere 
no complaints, however, and all were re- 
laxing and enjoying the breathing sp. 

Renewed buying interest is not expe ted 
until after inventories have been taken 
and it is still indicated that purchases 
will be small and at a minimum even en, 
Bookings sufficient to take care of needs 
and uncertainty over prices have sl: wed 
trading. Wholesale family flour de. ‘ers 
in some localities continue to show s)yurts 
of interest in higher grades, but en 
this interest is weak. Bakers remain well 
supplied through contracts which wil! run 
well into 1947. Interest from blenders is 
scattered. 

Prices took a dip with the exce; tion 
of top brands of family flour, cake and 
pastry flours and rye flour. Spring wiieat 
fiours were down 20c and _ southwestern 
declined 10c. 

Quotations Dec. 28: spring high g!uten 
$6.80@6.95, standard $6.20@6.45, first clear 


tactics 





$6.15@6.30; hard winter standard $5.50@ 
6.05, first clear $5.06@5.31, family $.15@ 
6.95; soft wheat family $6.10@7.25, iort 
patent $5.65@6.30, bulk, or $5.90@6. in 
100’s; straights $5.32@5.53, bulk, or *%5.58 
@5.79 in 100’s; seft wheat first clear $5.20 
@5.40; high grade soft wheat cut-off $0.20; 
hard wheat short patent $5.65, bull, or 


$5.90 in 100’s; cake flour, extra fancy $6.70 
@6.80, pastry flour $5.80@5.90; rye our, 
white $7.30@7.50. Self-rising flour is «,uot- 
ed 25c over plain. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market last week was fe:ture 
less in the face of the holiday period and 
little activity is expected before the ‘first 
week of the new year. Quotations ar: un- 


changed and a heavy export movem: by 
water has started from Seattle an la- 
coma which has the current attent of 


millers in this area. Mills are stepping 
up their operations steadily, and the ex- 


port outlook is good. Family patent 65, 
bluestem $6.02, bakery $6.28, pastry 29, 

Portland: Discontinuance of the rai! per- 
mit system found mills rushing flour all 
domestic outlets last week, and som iad 
reached the point where they were «a king 
for shipping instructions. Cars were ier 
to get, and mills were taking advant: of 
this situation, realizing that this idi- 
tion might not last long. It is anti: pat- 
ed that a new restrictive rail ord on 


boxcars will be issued soon; hence the rush 
to ship flour to California and the M.: (le- 
west, as well as take care of domest re- 
quirements. It is not a question of les, 
for mills are not pushing these, | of 
filling old contracts. “xport busin« to 
the free countries is good, and price» are 
holding up well. Advances of 20c ere 
made last week in nearly all lines of ‘our. 


Quotations Dec. 28: all Montana 20, 
high gluten $6.36, bluestem bakers ~*'.03, 
cake $6.80, pie $5.41, fancy hard \ eat 
clears $5.95, whole wheat 100% $5.55 ra- 


ham $5.27, cracked wheat $5.25. 





CANADIAN MARKE'S 


— 





Toronto: Canadian flour mills are bo ked 
to capacity for the month of January and 
also have substantial orders on hand for 
February and March from the British Min- 
istry of Food. No sales to other coun ‘ries 
for later than January shipment a sO 
far authorized. Demand from such mar- 
kets is more than sufficient to take ai! the 


flour mills can supply over and above B tish 
commitments. Domestic sales are also ep- 
ing above normal. The supply of flour )«8> 


both new and used, is on a hand-to-mouth 
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basis with bag companies doing everything 
possible to keep mills covered. Ceilings 
are in effect to home buyers and the price 
of government regulation flour for  ship- 
ment to the United Kingdom is also sta- 
bilized. Quotations Dec. 28: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, sec- 
onds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's cotton, 
mixed cars, with 10c added for cartage 
where used; for export, government regu- 
lation flour $11.88 per 280 lbs, January- 
February-March shipment, Halifax-St. John. 

Offerings of Ontario winter wheat flour 
are light. Not many mills have sufficient 
wheat on hand to give more than limited 
production. Domestic buyers are unable 
fully to cover requirements. There is some 
export demand but little or no flour to 
meet it. Another 35c bbl has been added 
to the ‘equalization fee, making this now 
6.50 bbl. Quotations Dec. 28: standard 
grades $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, Mon- 
treal freight basis; for export $6.55 bbl, 
f.a.s.,- 98’s cotton, Canadian seaboard, plus 
equalization fee of $5.50 bbl. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat from 
farms are at a _ standstill. Any supplies 
reinaining are being held for feeding pur- 
poses. The ceiling is the price. Quota- 
ticns Dec. 28: $1.12@1.14 bu, shipping points 
in Ontario, according to freights, which is 
the equivalent of the ceiling. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled slightly more than 
1,100,000 bus in terms of wheat, and none 
was worked to the United Kingdom. The 
best buyers were the West Indies, Italy, 
China and South American countries. Do- 
mestic demand for flour continues good and 
supplies are moving freely. There is no 
accumulation of stocks in mill warehouses. 
Quotations Dec. 28: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and _ the 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30 cottons; 
second patents $4.80; second patents to 
bakers $4.60. 








‘MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Market seems to be a little 
firmer, on southwestern reports that dis- 
tress offerings there are gradually being 
absorbed. Here, bran is becoming more 
difficult to pick up for prompt shipment, 
and spotted buying by mixers for January- 
April shipment, at a premium over spot, 
is a2 strengthening influence. Inquiry is a 
little more general, but still far from _ be- 
ing active. Prices on bran and standard 
middlings were fully $1 ton under last 
week a few days back, but they have 
reacted and are now held at last week’s 
level to 50c higher, with some mills ask- 
ing $1 more. Bran and standard middlings 
$35.50@37, flour middlings $39@40, red dog 
$43@ 44, 

Kansas City: In an effort to secure de- 
livery of millfeeds before the Jan. 1 freight 
rate hike, buyers entered the market Dec. 
27 and practically cleaned up track ac- 
cumulations, Almost overnight offerings 
became scarce and quotations rose first 
25ec and then an additional 50c Dec. 28 
from the winter low of $33 for bran, basis 
Kansas City. It is difficult to speculate 
on how long the new price rise will con- 
tinue, but spot offerings are becoming hard- 
er to locate and are also only scattered 
for January at $1 premiums. The price 
rise was accompanied by increased _ bid- 
ding in the options market at Kansas City 
as well, although no large amount of trad- 
ing occurred. Cash spot bran was quoted 
at $33.50@34.25, the latter figure repre- 
senting pure bran; shorts $34@34.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds continue the 
downward trend. Quotations, carlots: bran 
$1.75@1.80, mill run $1.80@1.85, shorts 
$1.85@1.90. Mixed or pool cars 5c ad- 
ditional. 

Wichita: Prices continue to decline. Ac- 
cumulating supplies are in excess of de- 
mand, Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$53@33.50, shorts $34. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand has evi- 
denced improvement after further price 
recessions. Mixers and small dealers are 
in the market for limited supplies. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: bran $33@353.50, 
mill run $33.50, gray shorts $33.50@34. 

Salina: The demand for millfeed remains 
draggy with prices on the downward trend. 
Supplies are plentiful. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $33@33.50, gray shorts 
$33.50@ 34. 

Fort Worth: Demand is slightly improved, 
é prices $1@2 lower than last week; out- 
let is fairly well balanced with produc- 
tion so that there is no material accumu- 
lation, Quotations carlots: wheat bran 
$36.60@37.60, gray shorts $38.60@ 39.60; bur- 
laps, delivered TCP. 

_ Toledo: Price of feed has reached the 

Owest point of the crop after a_ steady 
decline. Dec. 28 quotations were $39 for 
bran and $40 for flour middlings, f.o.b. 
loledo, in sacks, with sales very slow and 
Sluggish. At the same time wheat bids were 
a or next to the highest point of the 
Trop. 








Cleveland: Truckers have been active this 
past week, but car buyers of millfeed have 
had a tendency to bid from $1@2 ton un- 
der the market. Mills have been reluctant 
to reduce prices to that extent. Conse- 
quently, there has not been very much 
carlot business. Feed has declined approxi- 
mately 50c ton. Quotations, carlots: bran 
$43.50 ton, standard middlings $44.50 ton, 
flour middlings $47.50 ton. 

Buffalo: Now that an ample supply 
of millfeed is available at about the cheap- 
est it has been in many months, increased 
use of it is anticipated early after the 
first of the new year. With production up 
and prices down, millfeed is expected to 
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attract buyers away from other feed in- 
gredients. Bran, standard middlings and 
red dog-are $1 lower, with flour middlings 
down $1.50. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: 
bran $42@42.50, standard middlings $43@ 
43.50, flour middlings $45.50@46, red dog 
$47@ 47.50. 

Boston: Little activity is apparent in the 
local millfeed market. Heavy offerings 
combined with practically no buyer in- 
terest forced prices down from $3@6 ton. 
The nearly complete lack of buying in- 
terest is attributed in part to the usual 
holiday dullness. The weather is no longer 
a retarding factor in the current situa- 
tion as winter has definitely arrived. Quo- 
tations Dec. 28: bran $44, middlings $44.50, 
mixed feeds $46. 

Philadelphia: With. buying interest show- 
ing no evidence of improvement and con- 
sumers apparently content to draw on stocks 
on hand, the millfeed market continues 
quiet. Nevertheless, most mills are _ re- 
ported to be operating at high levels, ex- 
cept in cases where storage facilities are 
taxed by the accumulation resulting from 
the delivery situation. Those in the trade 
who had predicted that last week’s prices 
were likely to set the low marks on the 
current decline had to change their tune 
and the development in butter and other 
commodities made for widespread uncer- 
tainty as to the future outlook. Quota- 
tions Dec. 28: bran $44, standard middlings 
$45, red dog $52. 

Pittsburgh: All millfeed offerings far ex- 
ceed the demand. Both small and large 
grain dealers and the public in general 
are holding off buying millfeeds. It is 
felt that this condition cannot exist much 
longer and when the break comes sales 
will be large in all millfeed lines. Prices 
fell to $44.80 ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 
bran with standard middlings quoted at 
the same figure; bran and flour middlings 
$46.80 ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Atlanta: Demand spotted; supply plen- 
tiful; wheat bran $41@43, gray shorts $43 
@44.45, standard wheat middlings $48@ 
49.30, red dog flour $53@54.80, wheat germ 
$67.50. 

Seattle: Millfeed is very soft and has 
dropped from $46.50 to $45.50. The heavy 
export run that is now facing mills has 
pushed them into a selling frame of mind, 
but the trade seems to feel that millfeed 
is now a better value than some of the 
other grains, and further heavy declines 
are not expected, as it is probable that 
after the first of the year buyers may take 
hold of substantial quantities. Millfeed 
$45.50, bagged, Seattle-Tacoma. 

Portland: Mill run, _ bran, 
middlings $48; Kansas bran 

Ogden: Millfeed prices continue to decline 
with demand and supply about equal, and 
bookings into March. Plants are observ- 
ing a holiday schedule. Quotations: red 
bran and mill run $44, middlings $48, car- 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: red bran 
and mill run $49, middlings $53; Cali- 
fornia prices: red bran and mill run $49.50, 
middlings $53.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco; $49.75 and $53.75, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed 
is insatiable. Output is the heaviest in 
history of the trade and exports are kept 
at a low level by restrictions. Quotations 
Dec. 28: bran $29, shorts $30, middlings 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal basis 
(ceiling prices). 

Winnipeg: All types of millfeeds con- 
tinue in keen demand, and there is no ac- 
cumulation of supplies. Eastern Canada 
takes the greatest bulk of the output from 
western mills. Quotations: Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Al- 
berta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 


shorts $46; 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: The inquiry for rolled 
oats and oatmeal is good and mills are 
operating at capacity. Substantial quanti- 
ties have been sold for export to United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. Ceilings are in effect. Quota- 
tions Dec. 28: rolled oats $3.15 bag, in 
80-lb cottons; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Colder weather has stepped 
up the demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal and supplies are moving freely. The 
output is ample to cover existing orders, 
and there is no accumulation of supplies. 
No export business has been reported for 
some time. Quotations Dec. 28: rolled oats 
in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6 on Dec. 30; 20-02 packages $2.05 
case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Dec. 21, 1946 
(000’s omitted) 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 








| eee er 2,973 1,170 755 1,834 
Chicago ........ ee oe 477 
ROE ks te 85.005 ae a 149 79 
New York ...... 165 Ty: i 42 
, i | Sevres 121 os at és 
Philadelphia .... 8 ee ee oe 
WOON cadences 3,267 1,170 1,381 1,955 
Dec. 14, 1946 3,244 1,220 °1,381 2,043 
Dec 22, 1945 24,277 3,415 175 540 
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OVER-ALL CANADIAN 
FEED SUPPLY AMPLE 


Varieties May Become Limited Be- 
fore Spring, With High Protein 
Types Especially Short 


Winnipeg, Man. — In many ways 
the feed situation in Canada at the 
start of the 1946-47 winter-feeding 
season, is similar to that at the same 
time a year ago, according to a sur- 
vey by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. On the basis of the sec- 
ond estimate of the 1946 field crops 
of Canada, issued Nov. 14, 1946, it is 
estimated that the over-all supply of 
feed grains in Canada for the 1946- 
47 season is only slightly larger than 
it was at this time in 1945. 

While supply relative to the num- 
bers of grain-consuming animal units 
should be sufficient for requirements 
during the current crop year, variety 
may become as limited as it was last 
spring. As in 1946, the high protein 
feed supplies for the approaching 
year are expected to remain short of 
requirements. Roughage supplies al- 
though somewhat smaller than in 
1945-46, appear to be large enough, 
except in some local areas, to meet 
anticipated needs and the reduced hay 
supplies have been offset to a certain 
extent by a slightly increased pro- 
duction of fodder corn, says the bu- 
reau. 

Excluding probable amounts of 
wheat used for feeding this season, 
the bureau continues, the net sup- 
plies of feed grains available during 
1946-47 are estimated to total near- 
ly 12,000,000 tons, as against 11,800,- 
000 tons available in 1945-46, a gain 
of only 1.8%. On the other hand, the 
number of grain-consuming animal 
units has continued to decline and at 
June 1, 1946, they stood at 18,800,- 
000 units, approximately 1,000,000 
units below the June 1, 1945, figure 
and the smallest since June 1, 1941. 

On the basis of net supplies avail- 
able per grain-consuming animal 
unit, the .63 ton available per unit 
this year is only slightly above the 
60 ton available last year. Any 
further addition to feed grain sup- 
plies anticipated through feed-wheat 
sources will be more or less offset by 
carry-over stocks of coarse grains on 
hand at July 31, 1947. Consequently, 
it is felt at this time that the 1946- 
47 feeding season may be a counter- 
part of the season just closed. 

The over-all supplies of home 
grown feed grains in the feed deficit 
areas of eastern Canada shows only 
a slight improvement this year. The 
number of grain-consuming animal 
units remains approximately the 
same in this area this year, as com- 
pared with last season, and it would 
appear that substantial quantities of 
grain will again be required from the 
prairie provinces under the federal 
freight assistance scheme, the bu- 
reau adds. 

However, the major obstacle pro- 
viding western grain supplies for use 
in eastern Canada is that of trans- 
portation, the report continues. With 
the advent of winter, the continuing 
need of wheat for export is likely to 
place a considerable burden on rail 
transportation facilities, with the re- 
sult that the varieties and quantities 
of feed grain may not be always 
available as desired. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
E. HAROLD FELTON DIES 
Des Moines, Iowa.—E. Harold Fel- 
ton, 56, Indianola, Iowa, speaker of 
the Iowa house of representatives 
and head of E. H. Felton & Co., died 








of a heart attack recently at the ~ 


Hotel Fort Des Moines here. 
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(ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (0) 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 





DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 




















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods * aa Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


' ; ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OF F ICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL « CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” . 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” C1 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 2d years 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON . TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


P U R | T y e fk H R FE E S T A RS saaiciates ging 


The gateway to the Rockies, Calgary’s 


| surroundings are picturesque, for, from 
& the heights about the city, the Rocky. 
Mountains are clearly v isible. 


Calgary’s economic importance is due 

F to several factors—its central position in 

: the railway network of Southern Alberta, 

PEG - thus serving as the headquarters of the 
R $ AT WW T stock-raising industry of Southern 


Alberta—the headquarters of one of the 


largest irrigation projects in the world, 
8B AT T L i benefitting by the products produced by 






























































—~9 this system+—in its neighbourhood are 
a vast mineral deposits and the virtually 
ee M A t T L A N D untapped oil resources of Turner Valley. 
It is not surprising that Calgary has also 
become a manufacturing centre of major 
H U Te) N importance. 
Located at Calgary is one of the big 
mills of Western Canada Flour Mills, 
which daily mills quantities of wheat and 
UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED sate. 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY e ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
| | prescmeaseeanaarenmcene - penn ensunesersnssenanes tans 
ea 
| .—— =’ OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Ss —*F 
- JUTE - S JUTE - 
is) BAGS corron | i 
: COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
1 4 o a { 4 
i } ; * Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } 4 
—— Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC —_— 
a 
HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 
HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 
5 CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
SPRING WHEAT SN) Ss Ae Ee WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS hs | : FLOURS 
$i 
Cream of the West : Monarch 
Wal 
Peithe | i | : me Crescent 
i. BEG PE pan a aS thd a Pee ° 
s Nelson Canary Corn Meal 
PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 







CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 





Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER» CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON: 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE = MONTREAL - MONCTON 


EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 





PRICE DECLINES IMPROVE 
FEED RATIOS, AFMA SAYS 


Chicago, Ill—Recent downward 
adjustments in prices of feedstuffs 
have brought about more favorable 
feed price ratios which will encour- 
age heavy feeding once again in 
production of beef, pork, milk and 
eggs, Walter C. Berger, president 
of the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association, said recently. 

Mr. Berger cited the November feed 
situation report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture which 
showed that feeding ratios now are 
considerably more favorable than the 
20-year (1925-44) average. 

“Though the present price of feeds 
is somewhat higher than in the same 
period of last year, it has declined 
considerably from the high peak of 
about 30 days ago,” he said. ‘With 
present prices for beef, pork, milk 
and eggs, the feeding ratio now is 
conducive to heavy feeding on a very 
profitable basis.” 

Mr. Berger pointed to the USDA 
report which stated that supplies of 
feed concentrates per animal unit for 
1946-47 are estimated to be about 5 
to 10% larger than 1945-46, and the 
largest on record. 

“With this abundant feed supply 
available,” he explained, “indications 
are that farmers and feeders can look 
forward to favorable feeding ratios 
during the balance .of the winter 
feeding season.” = 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


‘Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain -Exchange 


Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 











Re. PRAT SY 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 













Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








Since Oy 
James lchardson & bons 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 















PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —- TORONTO, CANADA 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” 











® 


* 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 





SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


@ 





= 
Cables: 
“Milligroup” 


London 
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“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 





Cable Address: “_DOMFLOUR” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 








“HOMELAND” 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. — 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


OGILVIE MONTREAL 


INE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS 
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THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: 1580 W.29TH ST. KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI Phones LD243—LD27 





“To All of Dou— 
Happiness and Success 
for the New Dear” 


December 31, 1946 








“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


It Must Be 100% Spring 
A Glance at the Map Shows Why 


Ceres Proven Flour 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 








La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











McVEIGH 2 CO.- 











DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 














15 WEST 10th ST. ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS ™ Week = — Pecste 
ew Yor ashville eo) 
ged er <a Chicago Enid Galveston 
Se, Z Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 





NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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“WINGOLD” 


WuHite Rye 


I 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 


Pure LiGHt RYE 


Clear “Boxer” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


FLOURS 
of Dependable Quality 


Wheat Flours 


“Bay STATE” “WINONA” “WINBAYCO” 


Rye Flours 


MeEpIuM RYE Dark RYE 
SpEcIAL MepIuM RYE 


Rye Meal Coarse, MeptumM-FINe 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 






Decs 
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“What! You mean to say this fel- 
low choked a woman to death in a 
night club in front of 200 people and 
nobody interfered?” 

“Yes. Everybody 
were dancing.” 


thought’ they 


e¢¢ 
Wife: What tense is “I am beauti- 
ful’? 
Husband: Past. 
¢¢¢ 


Stenog: How long have you been 
working here, Jimmie? 

Office Boy: Ever since the boss 
threatened to fire me. 


¢¢ ¢ 


She: Kiss me once more like that. 
and I’m yours for life. 
He: Gosh, thanks for the warning! 


¢¢¢ 


Tardy Office Boy: Yes, sir, the 
alarm went off, but the trouble is 
it went off while I was asleep. 


e$¢¢ 


Chinese Patient (on telephone): 
Doctor, what time you fixee teeth 
for me? 

Doctor: Two-thirty, all right? 

Patient: Yeh, tooth hurty, all right, 
but wha’ time you fixee? 


¢¢¢ 


Householder (hearing .noise down- 
stairs): Who’s down there? 

Burglar (with great presence of 
mind): This is station KDKA now 
signing off until tomorrow morning 
at 11 o’clock. Good night, every- 


body. 
¢¢¢ 


Sam, innocent of all golfing lore, 
watched with interest the efforts of 
the man in the bunker to get him- 
self out. 

At last the ball rose in a cloud of 
sand, hovered in the air and then 
dropped on the green and rolled 
into the hole. 

“Gosh,” said Sam with a chuckle, 
“he'll have a tough time to get out 
of that one!” 


¢¢ 
Mike: I used to wear ear muffs in 
cold weather, until the accident. 
Pat: What accident? 
Mike: Someone asked me to have 
a drink and I didn’t hear him. 


‘— 


ae ee 
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testing wheat for baking quality 


Time was when wheat was wheat—and bread was 
any kind of bread according to the latest crop. 
Building wheat reserves and blending for uniformity 
from one crop season to the next, now an old story 
to the milling trade, once made industry news. 

Hand in hand with the spread of this practice 
came the testing of wheat samples and blends for 
their bread baking quality. It is interesting to recall 
that Cargill was the first grain merchant to apply 
the pilot mill and test oven to the problem apprais- 
ing wheat values for its customers. Today the prac- 
tice of buying wheat on pre-tested performance has 
become basic. 


\ OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 


SPRING WHEAT FANCY PATENT FAMILY 


FLOUR 


ee 


The introduction of the bake test into grain trad- 
ing is just one example of the alertness of the Cargill 
organization to the sort of innovations that make 
for progress. Through research, through many kinds 
of laboratory analyses and tests, Cargill is constant- 
ly pioneering new methods, keeping alert to new 
opportunities to serve in the fullest possible way 


| 


both producer and processor of grain. 


CARG 


SPECIALISTS 
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ALL PRINCIPAL GRAIN MARKETS 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


DIVISION OF 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS « MILLS: ST. PAUL 











* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 








King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 


Successful Millers for Fifty Years 
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e INDEX OF ADVERTISERS e 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. .....-eeeeeeees 
Acme@-EvanS Co. ..ceceeeeercrereeeceece 


- Acme Flour Mills Co. ....eeeeceeeecees 


Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... 
Alva Roller MillS ....--eececceveeesers 
Amber Milling Co. ...-eeeeeerveccceees 
Amendt Milling Co. .....eeeeeececrenes 
American Bag Co. ..ceseeecececsvceces 
American Bakers Machinery Co........ 
American Cyanamid Co. ...eeeeeeeeees 
American Dry Milk Institute, tne eres 
American Flours, Inc. ..-+-ceeeeeeeeee 
American Machine & Foundry Dieses 
Ames Harris Neville Co. ...eseeeeeeeees 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ....--eeeeeeeeees 
Appraisal Service Co., INC.....-+++++++s 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ...ssseees 
Arnold Milling Co. ...eeeeeeeceeceeeee 
Arrow Mills, Inc. ....eeeeeeeceecereres 
Atkinson Milling Co. ...--eeeeeeeeeeee 


Bagpack, Inc. ...eseeeseerereereereece 
Baker Perkins, Inc. ..--e-eeeeeeeeeeers 
Bang, Flemming ...---++++e++ eessooeee 
Barnett & Record Co. ....+-++++ eeeecone 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering (‘o........-- 
Bay State Milling Co. ....eeeeeeereeees 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ceceseseseeeeeere 
Big Jo Flour Mills .....-++eeeeeeeeres 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. ....--eeeeeeeees 
Black Bros. Flour Mills........-+++++++ 
Blair Milling Co. ...--eeeeereeeeeeeeee 
Blake, J. He wccccccccecccccccccesees 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc.....--eeeeeeres 
Borden Co. .erccccccccvccssecsccccseers 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co......+-+-+- 
Bowman Dairy Co. ..cesceeeeeeeereses 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. .eceecececerereees 
Bradley & Baker ....--seeeeeeeeereers 
Brey & SharplesS .....seeeeeeeereerers 
Broenniman Co., INC. ..-+eeeeeeeeeerees 
Brownold, M. S., Co...ceeeeeeeereeeere 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. ....-+++++++> 
Bryo Company, The ....-+ee+eerereere 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co. ....-++++++- 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ....--+-+e++eeee% 
Bunge Blevator Corp. ..-+-eeseereeees 


Cameron, John F., & Co0....seeeeeeeere 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd........eeeeeeeee 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......-- 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co........-- 
Cannon Valley Milling Co....-+.+e+e+++++5 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc......+++eeeee+s 
Cargill, Incorporated ....++eseeeeeeers 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr......--+- 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd......-..+-- 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. .....+++- 
Central Bag & Burlap Co......-++++++5 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co.....-+eeeees 
Chase Bag Co. ..ceececceccececreecece 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co......++-+++ 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. .....-+++e+. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. ...--eeseeeeeeee 
Chubb & SOM .eeeceeeceereeeeseececcs 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd.........++++- 
Cohen, Felix ....eeeeeecseccecveceeeee 
Colborne Mfg. Co. ..ceeceecseceeenceees 
Coleman, David, Inc. ...++-eeeeeeeeees 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co........ 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ......-. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co..........-.+- 
Continental Grain Co. ....eeeeeeeeeeee 
Corn Products Sales Co........++eseees 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co......s+-ee++5 
Crawford & LAW ..ceeeeeeeccecceseees 
Cream of Wheat Corp. ...-.seeeesseees 
Crete Mills, The ...ccccccccceseecceces 
Crookston Milling Co. ....-eeeeeeeseeees 
Crown Bag CO. ..ccccccccccccvcccsese 
Crown MUlIS ...ccccccccccccccsesececes 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 
ation, Inc. ..cccccccccccccccsecccccs 


Davis & Company ....cccceccceceeceecss 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... 
Day Co, ccccccccccvvccccccescccsescece 
De Lisser, ANGrew ....eeeeeeeceseeees 
De Stefano, UlysseS ....-...eeeeeeeeeee 
De Swaan, A. .ncccrcccecceccesscessene 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. ...eeeeeeeeveeee 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. .....seeeeees 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. ......6+ seeeee 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ..........++- 
Doughnut Corporation of America...... 
Dow Chemical Co. 2... .ceeccccecsccces 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. .......... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. ......... 
Dunwoody Institute ...........eeeeeee 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. .....seeseeeeees 

Enns Milling Co. 

Entoleter Division, 
& Lighting Co., Inc. 


Evans Milling Co. 


Safety Car Heating 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Feast, C. B., & Co 


Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 
Fisher- Fallgatter Milling Co. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America, 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Freeman Food Products Co. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 


Globe Milling Co. 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Goodlander Mills Co. 
Great Bend Milling Company 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


,» Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hachmeister, Inc. 
Hamm, J. M., & C. M 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 
Henkel Flour Mills 
Hoffman, U. S., Machinery Corp 
Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Holland-America Line 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd 
Horan, Hubert J. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co 


Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Igicheart Bros, ING. ccsccvvicecvesses 
Industrial Fumigant Co., 
Innis, Speiden & Co 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


oa 
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Frank, Milling Co 
Jas & Van Walbeek ... 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
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ONE SIZE 


won't fit them all 


No, one size shoe won’t fit the whole family, and no more 
will one flour treatment program fit every mill and every 
grain. Because of variation in milling practice and differ- 
ences between grains, successful flour treatment must 
be more than a simple collection of procedures or prod- 
ucts. It must be a scientific and studied blend of the 
various processes developed especially to meet individual 
conditions. 

N-A’s Flour Milling Service is designed to meet exactly 
that problem. Trained specialists in the art of flour 


processing— working with your own experts—can draw 


WASAES & TIERNAN COMPANY, 





NA} BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 







from their years of experience, from the technical knowl- 
edge of the N-A Flour Laboratory, and from their Prod- 
ucts—Agene—Novadelox—Beta Chlora and N-Richment-A, 
to give you a complete flour treatment program particu- 
larly tailored to meet your needs—particularly designed, 
too, to give you uniform high quality with minimum cost. 

At your convenience, your 
N-A Representative will he glad 
to tell you more about the N-A 
Flour Milling Service. Why not 
call him today? 
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INC., AGENTS FOR AGENE 


— for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
— for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
— for uniform enrichment 
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| SEE THEY'RE 
DRAWING A NEW pa YES-A NEW 
DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANOS > DRESS FOR THAT 
OLD-TIME QUALITY! 








